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MONOGRAPHS ON HIGH-SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Readers of the School Review had an opportunity early in the 
last school year to become acquainted with Professor Counts’s 
material on the social and economic characteristics of high-school 
students in various parts of the country. That material has been 
greatly amplified and is now available as a monograph under the 
title The Selective Character of American Secondary Education. 

It is safe to say that no body of material has ever been collected 
which will be more useful to advisers of high-school students than 
that published in this monograph. Vocational guidance has been 
up to this time largely a hope rather than an actual program. 
Educational guidance has been too often a series of snap judgments, 
unsupported by any large understanding of the character of the 
high-school population. Much of the praise of high-school democ- 
racy has been based on ignorance. What was needed and is needed 
in greater measure is exact sociological information about the Ameri- 
can high school. Professor Counts has supplied a first section of 
such a body of sociological information. His work is intensely 
practical in character, and at the same time it sets the pace of scien- 
tific inquiry in this field which promises much for the future. 
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The work of Professor Bobbitt in Los Angeles, where he helped 
the high-school teachers in their study of the curriculum, has been 
referred to frequently in the School Review. For the use of his own 
students and others who want immediate access to the methods and 
results of the Los Angeles work, Professor Bobbitt has published a 
limited edition of a monograph entitled Curriculum-Making in 
Los Angeles. 

Here again there is hardly need of more than the mere announce- 
ment of the title to attract the attention of the wise administrator. 
Professor Bobbitt has made a unique place for himself in American 
education by organizing his investigations and his teaching around 
the significant title ‘‘the curriculum.” He has gathered about him 
a host of enthusiastic followers who are working practically and 
effectively on the reconstruction of the materials of instruction. 
This monograph will strengthen and increase that following. 

The University High School of the University of Chicago has 
been slowly perfecting its plans and methods for two decades. Its 
staff has contributed articles to this and other educational publica- 
tions and to the textbook literature of secondary education. Now 
this institution is to have a monograph devoted to its activities. 
The monograph will probably grow into a yearbook or at least 
a periodic report of progress. Sections of this monograph will 
deal with administration and others with teaching. 

Superintendent Morrison discusses the changes in organization 
which have carried this institution away from the conventional 
8-4 organization common in northern school systems and in the 
direction of economy. Principal Reavis and Miss Smithies discuss 
the administrative handling of problem cases among the boys and 
girls. Supervised study, social studies, English courses, organiza- 
tion of individual work, and a series of other equally important 
topics are treated in articles by members of the faculty. 

This monograph will come from the press in November. 

A fourth monograph of interest to high-school teachers and 
principals belongs to the notable series which the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago has prepared on reading. This 
last monograph of the reading series goes into the field of high- 
school teaching by investigating by laboratory methods the higher 
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analytical forms of reading and study and the study of foreign 
languages. It is by Professors Judd and Buswell and has as its 
title Silent Reading: A Study of the Various Types. 

High-school teachers who are not acquainted with the revelations 
which photographic records of eye-movements make in regard to 
the nature of reading processes should study the results here 
reported. Teachers and principals will find much psychology and 
much practical information about students’ attitudes in this mono- 
graph. The teachers of Latin will find some statements made about 
their subject which constitute the severest indictment that has 
ever been drawn up against Latin teaching. This may be helpful 
if it is properly received. French teachers will find more ground for 
encouragement. The records will also help them to understand 
some of the difficulties which they encounter. 

The series of monographs described in the foregoing paragraphs 
mark a period in the development of educational science. Never in 
a single year has more substantial and practical scientific materials 
on high schools issued from any source. The editors of the School 
Review confidently expect that from this time on they will be able 
to issue as supplementary to the School Review and the Elementary 
School Journal a constant stream of scientific monographs of like 
character. 


GROWTH OF AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


One of the chief problems of school administration these days is 
that of providing for the growing high-school population. When 
the high school included 10 or 15 per cent of the boys and girls of 
high-school age the problem of housing and equipping the high 
school was not very serious, but in recent years the percentage of 
attendance has risen so rapidly that superintendents and state 
departments of education in all parts of the country find it to be 
a matter which they must bring to the attention of their com- 
munities. 

The report of Superintendent Stetson, Dayton, Ohio, to the 
Board of Education. contains the following paragraphs which will 
be readily understood even though the table and chart referred to 
are not reproduced. 
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Examination of Table II indicates that the elementary-school enrolment 
has increased since 1905 from 11,710 to 17,478, an actual increase of 5,768. 
The high-school enrolment has increased during the same period from 1,291 
to 3,217, or an actual increase of 1,926. The percentage of increase in the 
elementary schools is 49.3. The percentage of increase in the high schools is 
149.2. The total school enrolment has increased from 14,520 to 23,111, or an 
increase of 8,591. The percentage of increase is 59.2. 

Chart II is a graphic representation of Table II. It is interesting in that 
it shows clearly the effect of the period of the war and the following period of 
financial prosperity on the high-school attendance. High-school attendance 
was practically stationary during the period 1916-18 and dropped in the year 
1919. It is, however, rising again and will continue to do so. The elementary 
schools show a steady increase with the exception of the year 1919. This table 
is important from a building standpoint in indicating that the high-school 
attendance is still increasing and that the additional high-school facilities 
which are being planned in the present building program will be needed and that 
any building program will have to take this into account and provide additional 
facilities for the high schools. 


From the report of Superintendent Mortenson of Chicago a 
number of items may be extracted. Referring to the Morgan 
Park High School this report says: 


The accommodations in the present building are very unsatisfactory. 
There are eleven portables. There is a 75 per cent pupil overload. The 
territory is growing rapidly, and relief is urgently needed. 

The superintendent of schools recommends the erection of an addition 
to the Morgan Park High School building to contain twenty-four classrooms, 
assembly hall, gymnasium, lunchroom, and the necessary shops and laboratories. 

The superintendent further reports that the Lane Technical High School 
has 4,073 pupils accommodated in twenty-eight rooms, containing 864 seats, 
in the main building, eleven portables, and fourteen rooms in the branch. All 
but a very small portion of the present site is occupied by the building. It is 
not possible to build a suitable addition to the building in its present location. 

The superintendent recommends that a new building be erected to accom- 
modate not less than 3,000 pupils, at Winnemac Park, to house the Lane 
Technical High School. 

The superintendent further recommends that a portion of the vacant tract 
be improved with an athletic field and stadium to accommodate 10,000 persons 
for the use of the north side public schools. 

The superintendent reports that it will be necessary shortly to provide 
additional school accommodations in the downtown district to serve as a 
girls’ technical high school and an opportunity school for people employed 
within the loop. Such a building should be centrally located and should be 
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equipped to care for pupils pursuing commercial lines. In addition, ample 
provision should be made to accommodate the offices of the Board of Education 
and to provide for their future expansion. Such a building should also contain 
an auditorium and suitable accommodations for teachers’ organizations. 


The bulletin of the State Department of Education of New York 
publishes a chart based on the following table and adds the comment 


Percentage} Elementary- |Percentage Percentage 
Population Increase School of Increase of Increase 
over 1900 Enrolment over 1900 


’ 268 , 894 T, 130,209 79,305 
8,067, 308 1,216,692 94,416 
9,113,614 1, 282,432 134,865 
9,687,744 1,401,243 177,797 
10,385, 227 1,508,483 211,076 


One of the striking manifestations of an increased interest in secondary 
education during the last twenty years is shown in the graphic chart which is 
herewith presented. This indicates the population of the state by five-year 
periods and the elementary and secondary-school enrolments in these periods. 
The elementary-school enrolment has been determined by subtracting from 
the total number of children of school age who have been in attendance during 
any portion of a given year the high-school enrolment of the same year. This 
is sufficiently accurate for comparative purposes. 

It is significant to note that the percentage of increase in the elementary 
schools was somewhat less each year than the percentage of increase in the 
population of the state but that it grew at about the same rate. Prior to 1900 
the population, the elementary-school enrolment, and the high-school enrolment 
increased in the same relative proportion year after year not only in this state 
but in the country as a whole. This chart, however, shows that the abnormal 
growth in high-school registration commenced in 1905 and that since that time 
the increase in the high school has been markedly greater than either the increase 
in population or in elementary-school enrolment. The curve representing it 
ascends with phenomenal speed and depicts graphically the marked growth 
in public high-school enrolment and in the interest manifested in secondary 
education during the past fifteen years. The corresponding curve for private 
high schools takes the same general direction as the population curve. 


REORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM OF INDIANA HIGH SCHOOLS 


The state of Indiana has a highly centralized school system. 
The State Board of Education has unusually large power over the 


quoted : 
Year 
19 
124 
166 
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organization of the high schools. A committee of this body has 
recently been studying the problem of an appropriate curriculum 
for such schools with the result described in the following statement 
made by Superintendent Ward, of Fort Wayne, a member of the 
State Board of Education: 


I am told that you have expressed some interest in our attempt here in 
Indiana to reorganize our high-school courses in order to meet more fully the 
needs and capacities of more children. The reasons which have determined 
me in my belief that reorganization is necessary are as follows: 

1. Our compulsory attendance law requires that all children must attend 
school until they are sixteen years of age. At least go per cent of all children 
will therefore spend two years in the high school. 

2. The experience of thirty years shows conclusively that the traditional 
high-school courses are beyond the capacities of at least one-half the children 
who enter. With the operation of the compulsory law the number of failing 
pupils will certainly increase, as will the number of those who drop out of school 
with one or two years of residence. It seems to me, and the committee of the 
State Board agrees, that since the state assumes the right to compel the 
attendance of all children in school, the state has a corresponding duty to 
provide a type of schooling by which all children may profit, even if their 
residence be short. 

3. Weare proposing to add nothing and to subtract nothing from the recog- 
nized subjects of the high-school curricula. What we do wish, if it is possible, 
is to determine which of the high-school subjects are of the greatest immediate 
importance for worthy citizenship and to place those subjects in the early years 
of the high school, with such changes in content as may seem necessary. For 
instance, in Indiana civics and United States history are twelfth-grade sub- 
jects, reached by perhaps 30 per cent of our children, and studied for one 
semester each. We intend placing the civics in the ninth grade as a com- 
munity civics subject for a year, with the United States history in the tenth 
grade for a year, thus bringing both subjects to practically all children of 
the state. 

4. Our committee has agreed on a tentative list of subjects, as follows: 


NINTH GRADE 
Required: Elective (1): 
English A language 
High-school arithmetic A shop subject 
Community civics Commerce 


Physical education Music 
Home economics 
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Required: 
English 
United States history 
Physical education 


Required: 
English 


Required: 
English 
Economics 
Government (3) 


TENTH GRADE 
Elective (2): 
A language 
A shop subject 
Algebra 
High-school geography 
Commerce 
Biology 
Music 
Home economics 


ELEVENTH GRADE 
Elective (3): 

A language 
A second language 
Plane geometry 
Ancient history 
English history 
Physics 
Botany 
A shop subject 
Art 
Music 
Commerce 


TWELFTH GRADE 
Elective (2): 
A language 
A second language 
Medieval and modern history 
Advanced algebra and 
solid geometry (3) 
Chemistry 
Music 
Commerce 
Art 
A shop subject 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Germany has used the schools for two generations to build up 
among her common people a spirit of absolute submission to the 
state. One of the major edicts of the Kaiser regarding education 
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was that in which he directed that the history taught in the schools 
should make the people aware of the world-destiny of the German 
Empire. Today there is an equally clear recognition on the part 
of republican leaders of the importance of the spirit cultivated in 
the schools, but the direction in which they would have instruc- 
tion point is a new one. 

The following article quoted from the New York Times gives 
an account of recent moves made in this matter: 


Three years after the adoption by the chosen representatives of the German 
people at Weimar of a republican constitution, drastic steps have been taken by 
the National Minister of the Interior to purge the schools of the republic of 
the monarchist propaganda contained in the textbooks from which the German 
youth learns history and civics. Following the murder of Dr. Walter Rathenau 
by young reactionaries, acting under the inspiration of anti-republican agitators, 
Minister Koester called together the ministers of education of the various 
German states and laid down a program for wiping out the infection which the 
Liberal press declared was poisoning the minds of the school children. 

This program was approved by the ministers whoZattended the meeting 
and will be put into effect as soon as possible. Excerpts from Minister 
Koester’s rules, as printed in the Berliner Tageblatt of August 10, read as 
follows: 

“Formerly the political pedagogic tendency of the textbooks of history was 
to educate the youth in favor of the monarchical form of government. It is 
necessary to create books of history that—while adhering strictly to truth— 
will bring more to the front such facts and associations of events as are adapted 
to awaken and train the independent feeling of responsibility of the republican 
citizen and guide his relations to the state and to society. With official sup- 
port, there must be created a historically correct basis for instruction regarding 
the events of recent years. Proceeding from the same point of view, the school 
libraries must be inspected. 

“Tn the training of the teachers sufficient room must be given to material 
and methodical education in civics by recasting the curricula and the teachers’ 
institutes. In the colleges the institutions necessary for the thorough civic 
education of the students must be created. In creating the institutions neces- 
sary for the higher education of teachers now giving instruction in civics and 
history there must be as much co-operation as possible with the teachers’ 
societies. 

“In order to promote and facilitate the measures to be carried out by the 
school administrations of the several states there will be created in the National 
Ministry of the Interior a committee, composed of provincial school officials, 
historians, teachers of political science and pedagogues, which will co-operate 
in supporting, advising, and suggesting the alteration of old textbooks and 
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materials and the creation of new ones, as well as in the establishing of courses 
of instruction. 

“The carrying out of these measures presupposes a teaching body in all 
schools, especially in the colleges, that is conscious of the responsibility of a 
teacher of the young and of the duties of an official of a republican state to 
the same degree The teacher must train the youth for co-operation 
with the popular government and for a feeling of responsibility for the welfare 
of the state. Any influencing of the pupils in a partisan political sense is incom- 
patible with the spirit of civic education, and as such politics must be kept out 
of the schools, it is necessary to see to it that the pupils do not join any associa- 
tions whose objects run counter to the civic aims of the schools.” 


REORGANIZATION OF HOME ECONOMICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

Reorganization of Home Economics in Secondary Schools is the 
title of a bulletin of the Bureau of Education which contains the 
report of the N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Second- 
ary Education. The report seems to say that there is serious need 
of something new and very different in this field and holds out the 
belief that this new something is shortly to be revealed to a waiting 
world. But when one gets to the end of the report, one finds that 
much familiar ground has been covered and one is left about where 
the ordinary syllabus on this subject leaves one. The program 
given in detail includes, as of old, the preparation of breakfast 
and the making of a “‘wash dress of simple design”’ and many other 
like and well-tried exercises. 

This editorial is not written in the spirit of total condemnation 
of a syllabus containing the foregoing items. Undoubtedly the 
world needs breakfasts and wash dresses. But the modern girl 
needs something else and needs it very much, and there seems to be 
very little prospect of her getting it from the ordinary teacher of 
home economics. She needs a knowledge of the nature of the 
organized industrial society which is soon going to receive her into 
active association. The great probability is that her first real wash 
dress of simple design will be purchased from a mail-order house or 
at a sale in the basement of some local department store. In short, 
the modern girl is much more likely to be a purchaser than a producer. 

As for breakfast, it is quite certain that she will purchase in the 
open market two-thirds or three-quarters of this meal ready to be 
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served. She will be quite as much dependent for her success in 
this enterprise on her practical economics as on her knowledge of 
home-making. 

It apparently is going to be a long, slow process to convince the 
teachers of home economics that they are in any serious way related 
to the science of economics. They know that they must consort 
with the chemist and the maker of cloth and the vendor of groceries, 
but they seem to forget the second half of their title. 

Perhaps some future commission can be induced to begin 
reorganizing by talking about society and its relations to the life 
of the girl. We shall then have some training in the larger aspects 
of woman’s relations to the world in which she lives, and shall be 
able to see beyond breakfast and wash dresses of simple design. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION 


The scientific study of educational problems has concerned 
itself up to this time most largely with the elementary school. The 
high school has of late been drawn to some extent into the move- 
ment, but the colleges and universities of the country still regard 
themselves for the most part as beyond the reach of scientific 
inquiry. It would be a bold innovator who would suggest to his 
colleagues in a university that they sit down for a conference on 
teaching technique, and it would be a still bolder reformer who 
would offer a college administrator more than the most general 
advice about the organization of his higher institution. 

It is interesting to note in view of this self-sufficient attitude 
of higher institutions that there are problems which are beginning 
to turn them, as well as elementary schools, to scientific studies. 
At the University of Minnesota—perhaps because that institution 
has as its president an able student of the science of education— 
it was noted that a series of years had been marked by Freshman 
classes of abnormal size. This led naturally to the question, 
How long is this sort of only partially welcome influx of students 
to last? A survey commission was organized; figures were col- 
lected, and the University of Minnesota now has more information 
on its past and probable future enrolment than any American 
university ever possessed before. 
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Salaries of the teaching staff constitute the subject of a second 
study at the University of Minnesota. There are tables and graphs, 
comparisons with other institutions and with earlier years, and very 
illuminating discussions now available for the trustees of the Uni- 
versity in a bulletin entitled The Salary Situation and Cost of Living. 

The movement in this institution seems to be gaining in momen- 
tum. The following extract from the preface to the salary report 
promises much, not only for Minnesota, but, it would seem, for all 
ot the universities of the country: 

The reports now completed or in process of preparation are: 

. The growth of the University 

. The salary situation in the University of Minnesota 

. The necessity of asking the legislature for an emergency appropriatio 
. The building program 

. Junior colleges 

. The future of the schools of agriculture 

. An analysis of the budget situation. 


SI Aum & WN 


Special committees are considering the following problems: 


1. Are professional courses too long ? 

2. The service functions of the University 
3. Graduate work 
4 
5 


. Utilization of the University plant 
. Retirement allowances 


The second report which is herewith submitted was prepared by Mr. 
Albert J. Lobb, assistant professor of political science. This report deals with 
the salary situation of the University of Minnesota in comparison with the 
increased cost of living and in comparison with the situation at other typical 
universities. If the University of Minnesota ten years ago had had in its pos- 
session such information as this, all of which was available at that time, it would 
have been possible for it to have presented a program to the legislature and to 
the citizens of the state which would have enabled it to have avoided the unfor- 
tunate conditions with respect to salaries which now exist in the University. 

The commission is strongly of the opinion that the survey of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota should be continuous. Studies affecting its growth, 
revenues, building programs, budget systems, personnel, and internal organiza- 
tion and management are of fundamental importance if the University is to be 
economically administered and is to serve the state in an efficient manner. 


ENGLISH INSTRUCTION IN LARGE CITIES 


The New York City Association of Teachers of English recently 
conducted an extensive inquiry into the conditions of English in- 
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struction in the high schools of cities having populations in excess of 
100,000. Their report, published as a bulletin of the Association, 
Number XXVI, dated October, 1922, covers the practices of 129 
high schools in 74 cities. One important item of information shows 
that the pupil load per teacher ranges from a minimum of 85 in the 
Classical High School of Worcester, Massachusetts, to a maximum 
of 213 in the High School for Girls of Reading, Pennsylvania. Only 
eight high schools find it possible to keep the pupil load below 100, 
the number said by experts to be the upper limit for effective instruc- 
tion in the mother-tongue. Thirty-eight schools set the limit at 120. 
The median pupil load for the entire group is 137. Several schools 
in New York and Philadelphia assign 180 to 210 pupils to each Eng- 
lish instructor. 

Another distressing fact is revealed. Communities in which 
American stock is dominant, that is, where pupils of foreign parent- 
age are fewer than 25 per cent of the total enrolment, tend to have 
a low pupil load. On the contrary, communities where from 50 to 
go per cent of the pupils come from homes in which one or both 
parents speak a foreign language tend to have a high pupil load. 
One of the New York schools registers 3,045 pupils; of these, 2,273 
pupils are of foreign birth or of immediate foreign descent. Refer- 
ring to these conditions, the report says: “In short, the more diffi- 
cult it is to teach English to a pupil, the more of these pupils a 
teacher of English is likely to have.” 

New York teachers are distressed also by the fact that even with 
their excessive pupil loads they are given only four periods a week 
for instruction. The typical high school in most large cities allots 
to English five periods each week for four years while the require- 
ment in New York City is four periods a week. The median period 
length for high schools exclusive of New York is forty-five minutes; 
for New York high schools it is forty-two minutes. The committee 
concludes: 

Because New York City is one of America’s great foreign cities, which can 
only by heroic measures be made safe for the English language, the English 
teacher needs much time to establish English inflection, articulation, pronuncia- 
tion, and idiom, and to teach pupils to think in English and to understand and 
appreciate English literature. 
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The committee recommends a minimum of five units a week for 
the four years, following the example of Utica, Rochester, and other 
cities of the same state which have allotted English more time than 
the minimum set by the state regents. 

A material reduction in pupil load, accompanied by increased 
time for instruction, may possibly assist in solving the problem of 
nationalizing the English language in America, but the assistance 
thus rendered will necessarily be slight. Certainly the spectacle of 
high-school instruction in English which needs to center attention 
upon ‘inflection, articulation, pronunciation, and idiom” is a far 
cry from the original notion that pupils study English “to discipline, 
refine, and enrich” their native speech. Moreover, the tacit 
assumption throughout the New York report that problems of vul- 
garized English are confined to high schools of large cities is most 
certainly erroneous. Everywhere the speech of the average high- 
school youth is what Professor Palmer has called “nasty, brutish, 
and short.”” Menken may be right; the national language of every- 
day use may have to become an American language built up by a 
polyglot people such as we are. At any rate, elementary justice to 
teachers of English must recognize that we are sending immense 
numbers of our illiterate lower and middle classes to the public 
schools and must recognize also that English teachers cannot face 
the almost insuperable obstacles alone. Hope lies in the prepara- 
tion of trained and cultured teachers in all subjects who habitually 
use good English themselves and who insist that their pupils imitate 


their examples. 
R. L. L. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE* 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C. 


The junior-college movement is beginning to arouse wide- 
spread interest throughout the educational world, because it is 
believed that the adoption of the junior college as a part of our 
educational organization will have a very profound influence on 
the secondary schools. It may result in reducing the number of 
years devoted to elementary education. It will very vitally affect 
the future of the four-year colleges of liberal arts and sciences, 
and it may change almost completely the character of work done 
by many of our great state universities. Therefore, the junior- 
college movement with all its implications deserves the thoughtful 
and serious consideration of all who are deeply concerned for the 
educational future of the United States. 

Every student of American education knows that in this 
country elementary and higher education began contemporane- 
ously; that until well into the nineteenth century secondary 
education was unorganized and neglected; and that, for this 
reason, the elementary schools in the early days naturally tended 
to add a year or two to their curricula while the colleges dipped 
down a year or so into the realm of secondary education for the 
beginning of their curricula. In later years the high schools, with 
courses of study covering four years, took their place between the 
elementary schools, by that time crystallized into eight grades 
in most parts of the country, and the colleges which by common 
consent were assigned four years of work beyond the high schools. 
There was neither plan nor design in the whole affair. It was a 
matter of growth, and it has left us a system of education which is 
the despair of both foreign educators and American psychologists 
and the source of endless difficulties to the professional schools and 
colleges of the country. 


* Address delivered before the Texas State Teachers’ Association, November, 
1921. 
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At the risk of dwelling on a well-worn topic may I mention the 
fact that the work done by students during the first two years of 
college bears a close resemblance to that done during the high- 
school period. Freshman rhetoric at college, though more thorough 
and exacting, is not unlike English composition in the high school. 
Trigonometry is as much of secondary character as plane geometry; 
elementary French or Spanish in college is of similar grade as 
elementary German in high school, or vice versa. And so one 
might go through nearly the entire list of subjects in our colleges 
of liberal arts during the first two years. 

So long as the secondary schools of the country were regarded 
primarily as preparatory schools for college there was no par- 
ticular occasion for apprehension. Students went quietly along a 
fixed groove into college where, with a minimum of lost motion, 
they continued their work in a similar fixed groove. On account 
of the close correlation between the curricula of the preparatory 
schools and the colleges, students speedily passed out of the second- 
ary work of the early college years into courses in higher education. 

Now, all of these things have changed. The secondary schools 
of today are much more than preparatory schools. Notwith- 
standing the enormous increase in college attendance, one-half 
of the high-school graduates never enter higher institutions, and 
the proportion is steadily increasing. As a result of this change in 
secondary schools, vocational courses have replaced some of the 
college preparatory courses. The secondary schools waged and 
won a war for independence against the domination of their cur- 
ricula by higher institutions. 

The emancipation of the high schools has caused the remarkable 
growth and extension which always accompany new-found liberty. 
Indeed, in the last half century the development of the high schools 
has been the most significant movement in American education. 
It means that the American people now seriously contemplate 
putting secondary education as well as elementary education within 
the reach of every boy and girl. When this plan has been con- 
summated, democratic government and the proper development 
of economic resources in the United States will be more secure 
than they have ever been in the past. 
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But seldom are we favored with unmixed blessings. The free- 
dom of the secondary schools has brought servitude on the higher 
institutions. The more vocational work the high schools include 
in their curricula, the less academic work students offer for entrance 
to college. The more complete the independence of the secondary 
schools, the less correlation there is between the curricula of the 
two types of institutions. 

The colleges have reluctantly been attempting to adjust them- 
selves to as many high-school programs as there are Freshmen 
who annually apply for admission. As a result, more elementary 
modern languages are being taught in college than ever before. 
Solid geometry has frequently been dignified by addition to the 
college curriculum, and even elementary Latin is by no means an 
unknown college subject. Our higher institutions are indeed 
spending a wholly unwarranted amount of time in assimilating 
Freshmen and Sophomores who are doing a grade of work which 
each year is becoming more clearly recognized as secondary rather 
than higher in character. 

It must be apparent that this situation will some day become 
intolerable and that a solution should be sought. The junior 
college is offered as that solution. In order that we may better 
understand this proposal, it may be well to recall that the junior 
college is here understood to be two years of work superimposed 
on a four-year secondary-school course of study. It covers the 
six-year period in the life of young people from thirteen or fourteen 
to nineteen or twenty years of age. 

What are the advantages of the junior-college plan? In the 
first place, it provides an opportunity for students to finish their 
secondary education without the unnatural break which now 
comes at the end of the four-year high school. All elementary 
work in languages, mathematics, English, history, etc., will be 
completed before a student takes up advanced work in liberal 
arts or the professional schools. Moreover, it is reasonable to 
suppose that the subjects will be completed in a superior fashion 
since there can be and should be complete correlation in the work 
of the entire six years. Personally, I have little doubt that where 
this change is made under proper conditions the progress which 
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students make in these six years will be considerably greater than 
that usually attained by the end of the Sophomore year in college. 

The junior college is a solution for the preprofessional work now 
being required by the professional schools. For example, in 
medical schools two years of arts and science work are required 
for admission. Many of the dental schools have a one-year college 
requirement. The law schools are seriously contemplating a two- 
year requirement in arts and sciences. The engineering and 
agricultural colleges are attempting next to impossible four-year 
courses of study which include secondary subjects, vocational 
subjects, advanced cultural or citizenship subjects, as well as 
engineering and agriculture. Consequently, the engineers, at least, 
frequently discuss the lengthening of the engineering curriculum. 
Such preprofessional work is the natural work of a junior college, 
and after graduation therefrom students should pass easily into 
the professional schools and colleges. 

Imagine what a boon it would be, for example, if at the time 
students were admitted to engineering colleges they had, like 
medical students, completed their English, foreign languages, ele- 
mentary mathematics, and science. The engineering faculty 
and students alike would then be able to concentrate on engineering 
subjects in such a way as to insure better scholarship and greater 
economy in time. 

The junior-college years would be years for testing the ability 
of college students. The combined high school and junior college 
would develop two types of curricula: (1) vocational and (2) pre- 
professional and preparatory to advanced and graduate work in 
liberal arts and sciences. In the first class would be included those 
students who expect to finish their formal education during or at 
the close of the six-year period; in the latter class, those who 
look forward to advanced or professional training after graduation 
from the junior college. For the first class of students there should 
be developed a much more adequate and extensive system of voca- 
tional education than now obtains in our secondary schools. For 
the second class of students there should be developed an inten- 
sive process of selection which would eliminate the incompetent 
from entrance into advanced or professional courses of study. The 
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annual Freshman and Sophomore mortality at college would be 
avoided; students would be guided according to their mental 
capacities, as demonstrated by examinations and mental tests, 
into vocational or college preparatory courses of study; and we 
should at last be free from that popular fallacy, so injurious to our 
system of higher education, that anyone who graduates from a 
secondary school is fitted to enter advanced or professional courses 
of study in college or university. 

The six-year high-school and junior-college period corresponds 
fairly closely to the adolescent period in young people. The 
psychological change and the change in the character of their 
courses of study come at about the end of the Sophomore year in 
college rather than at the end of the four-year high school. During 
this period both young men and young women need closer super- 
vision than in the later years. The junior college, whether public 
or private, usually affords such supervision. In the case of the 
public junior colleges young people remain at home for two addi- 
tional years under the care and supervision of their families. 

The dominant motive, however, behind the junior-college 
movement appears to me to be economy in education. By casting 
responsibility for a six-year program on our educational adminis- 
trators we shall secure that high degree of correlation throughout 
the six-year course which, unfortunately, we so much lack at 
present. Moreover, there is an implication that with better 
organization of elementary education we can reduce the number of 
elementary grades by at least one. Kansas City, Missouri, has 
had seven grades for years; the training school of the University 
of Chicago is on the same plan; and several of the southern states 
have a similar system. Such a reduction in the total number of 
years devoted to elementary and secondary education, including 
the junior college, would be a great boon to professional students 
who, under our present educational organization, are from twenty- 
three to twenty-five years of age at the time they begin the practice 
of their professions. 

Necessity, we are told, is the mother of invention. The junior- 
college idea was discussed years ago by President Harper and others 
connected with great universities, but it remained for privately 
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supported colleges with inadequate means to provide four years of 
collegiate work to take the step which, as I have already attempted 
to point out, is founded on sounder pedagogical principles than 
obtain in present educational practice. Nearly all of these small 
colleges conduct preparatory schools in connection with two years 
of college work. Notwithstanding inadequate income and resulting 
inferior faculty, together with a mediocre student body in many 
instances—a situation which has by no means afforded a fair trial 
of what this new type of institution can do—the privately sup- 
ported junior colleges have already justified the hopes of their 
friends and supporters. Without doubt, the junior college offers 
a way for many struggling four-year colleges to change to two- 
year college programs of superior work. 

The great future of the junior-college movement, however, 
seems to be with the publicly supported institutions. There is 
every indication that we shall witness in this field a demonstration 
similar to that which during the last half-century has given the 
public high school almost a monopoly of secondary education and 
has made the state institutions of higher learning the recognized 
leaders in three-fourths of the states in the Union. May I invite 
your attention, therefore, to a number of implications of the 
acceptance of the junior-college idea ? 

In the first place, a considerable number of the larger cities 
will add two years of junior-college work to their present high- 
school systems. The number of these junior colleges in any state 
will depend not only on the number of good-sized cities but on the 
number of such cities which do not now have recognized standar 
colleges whether privately or publicly supported. As long as the 
advantages of standard four-year colleges are within the easy 
reach of the residents of any city the establishment of a junior col- 
lege will certainly be delayed temporarily, perhaps indefinitely. 

It has long been known, however, that the patronage of higher 
institutions, even state universities, has largely been local in char- 
acter and that in most instances only a small percentage of students 
come from a distance of more than fifty miles. It seems clear, 
therefore, as Professor Koos of the University of Minnesota has 
recently demonstrated in his investigation of the junior colleges, 
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that 50 per cent more graduates of high schools go to college if there 
are local facilities for higher education. Indeed, Professor Koos 
concludes that there are now two hundred cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion or over in this country, exclusive of those which already have 
higher institutions, where junior colleges would find a sufficient 
student patronage to justify their establishment. 

Should this action take place, it becomes apparent at once 
what a tremendous increase we should have in the number of 
students availing themselves of the opportunity to secure higher 
education. Such an increase would raise immediately, in the 
minds of educators, administrators, and legislators who are now 
struggling with the task of raising sufficient money to meet the 
present crisis, the question of how the public can assume new 
financial obligations for the support of a large number of junior 
colleges. Moreover, it is certain that the establishment of public 
junior colleges will ultimately require some reorganization of the 
state’s financial support of higher education. In New York City, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, and Akron, Ohio, where four-year standard 
universities are maintained at municipal expense, one hears con- 
stantly of dissatisfaction on the part of citizens who feel that if 
they maintain a municipal university they should be relieved in 
whole or in part from supporting the state universities and col- 
leges. In Kansas City, Missouri, and Grand Rapids and Detroit, 
Michigan, where there are municipal junior colleges of considerable 
size, the same question seems as much in point. As the number of 
public junior colleges increases, covering in some instances the 
entire state, the question of the proper distribution of their expenses 
between the state and the local government will undoubtedly 
grow more and more acute. 

In the solution of this problem there are several important 
factors. In the first place, the local community derives con- 
siderable benefit from the presence of any higher institution, 
including a junior college. It costs the residents much less to 
secure additional educational advantages than if they have to 
go away to college. Also, as has already been pointed out, it 
enables a much larger percentage of the population to continue 
their education and thus adds to the culture and possibilities of 
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wealth of the community. Notwithstanding these local advan- 
tages, it is entirely possible that the time may come in those states 
where public junior colleges are established when the state will 
be called on to support these institutions in whole or in part in 
return for a partial supervision of their work and the continuation 
of our policy of offering a free education to all citizens of the state. 
* Such a step will help to establish the concentration of educational 
authority in the state, a concentration which, in the interest of 
elevating and promoting educational standards, is devoutly to be 
hoped for. 

In the reorganization of the present system of higher education 
by the establishment of a large number of junior colleges, what 
will become of the present four-year endowed colleges of liberal 
arts and sciences? Will the superior pedagogical position of the 
six-year high school and junior college combined, together with the 
irresistible power of economic circumstances, force them to close 
their doors? Many people view such a contingency with the 
gravest apprehension and for that reason hesitate to lend their 
support to the junior-college movement. 

Let us face the situation frankly. The movement for the 
standardization of colleges has already resulted in the reorganiza- 
tion of a hundred or more weak four-year colleges on a junior- 
college basis. As the standardization movement gains momentum 
through the establishment of public junior colleges, other colleges 
will undoubtedly be forced to abandon the futile attempt to do 
four years of collegiate work. How many of them will follow 
their predecessors into the fold of junior colleges it is impossible 
to say, but it seems reasonable to expect that fully two hundred 
will find it desirable to do so. 

There yet remain a great number of colleges, perhaps three 
hundred, which are fully able financially to withstand the shock 
of the contemplated educational reorganization. They can offer 
to the youth of the country those advantages which are the un- 
doubted virtue of our superior four-year colleges. Notwithstand- 
ing the compromises which most of them have been compelled to 
make with high-school administrators on college entrance and the 
consequent pedagogical difficulties encountered during the first 
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two years of the college curricula, the superior four-year colleges 
will continue, as in the past, to demonstrate their power and 
efficiency. This power lies in graduating annually a great number 
of young men and young women who have received thorough 
advanced training of such a nature as to inculcate in them the 
intelligence and the disposition to assist in the solution of our 
increasingly complex social and economic problems. To the 
graduates in liberal arts and sciences the nation owes an undoubted 
debt of gratitude, and no higher institution capable of performing 
this service need fear that the demand for this kind of an education 
will ever diminish. 

Similarly, the question may be asked, What effect will the 
proposed reorganization of education have on the present state 
universities and colleges? No general answer can be given because 
the circumstances in the several states will naturally determine 
the course to be pursued. In more than one-half of the states 
in the Union there is no reason to feel that any change is likely to 
occur or is desirable for a number of years to come. Where the 
state institutions are comparatively small and particularly where 
there are in a state two or more state-supported higher institutions, 
each of no great size, it would be uneconomical and undesirable for 
the state to abandon the present compact organization of four-year 
colleges of liberal arts and sciences, engineering, and agriculture, 
for example, notwithstanding the presence of several public junior 
colleges of consequence within the state. Such a change in policy 
should be resorted to only when the number of prospective students 
in state-supported higher institutions justifies a reorganization of 
the present system of higher education. 

There are, however, perhaps a dozen states in which the size of 
the present state university justifies the establishment of a state- 
wide system of junior colleges and the consequent cutting off at 
the university of the first two years of work in liberal arts and from 
one to two years of the present curricula in engineering and agricul- 
ture. The university would be stripped of all work which is really 
secondary in character, and it would stand forth as an institution 
devoted solely to advanced and graduate work in the liberal 
arts and sciences and in the several professions. It would at last 
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be free from that great impediment known as the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes. What wonderful progress it could then make 
in fulfilling its true function to the state is a thought which is 
beginning to kindle the imagination of those who see in the junior- 
college movement the solution of the difficulties faced by both the 
secondary schools and the higher institutions. May I, therefore, 
venture the prediction that the state which first faces the claims 
of the junior-college movement squarely and resorts to a reorganiza- 
tion to carry it out, will blaze the way in a movement which today 
is among the most significant in the realm of American higher 
education. 

Let us remember, however, that the proposed reorganization 
cannot be effected except at great public expense. The total 
number of students availing themselves of the opportunity to 
secure education beyond our present high schools will leap upward. 
The quality of instruction which such students receive must under 
no circumstances be inferior to that now offered during the first 
two years in our state universities and colleges. The public must, 
therefore, be prepared to spend more for secondary and higher 
education than ever before. 

I trust that no citizen contemplates this increase in expenditures 
for education with apprehension. Popular education has been 
the soundest and most profitable investment the citizens of this 
country have ever made. The greater the sums spent for public 
education—elementary, secondary, and higher—the sounder our 
democracy and the greater our wealth and economic resources. 
In the realm of political economy, specialists sometimes point 
out that it is possible to lower the standard of living by excessive 
investments rather than by current spending, and there are educa- 
tors today who fear that we may have approached the limit of 
the state’s capacity to invest in higher education. Such appre- 
hension appears to me to be wholly unjustified. On the contrary, 
I believe we may go forward with unbounded confidence that we 
have made only a beginning and that the future generations in 
America through greater and greater investments in higher educa- 
tion will be richer in wealth, more charming in culture, and sounder 
in democratic citizenship. 


A SOCIAL-SCIENCE CORE FOR THE JUNIOR AND THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM! 


THOMAS WARRINGTON GOSLING 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


Much constructive thinking remains to be done before the 
social studies can be established permanently in the schools. The 
current popular interest in these studies, an interest of which we 
who favor them are the beneficiaries and to which we owe much 
of the success which so far has attended our efforts, is almost, if 
not quite, balanced by the opposition of those who cannot see their 
way clear to introduce any new subjects into an already crowded 
curriculum. We face, also, the opposition of many who think that 
our enthusiasm is merely another of those waves of interest which 
break with unfailing regularity upon the shores of established 
custom. 

The two immediate problems, then, are to demonstrate the 
real value of the social studies and to show school executives a 
practical method of handling them. The first of these problems 
is the more difficult because, let us confess it, we have not yet 
defined clearly our objectives and consequently have not attained 
unanimity of opinion even among ourselves. 

In fact, there is no well-thought-out and generally accepted 
philosophy of secondary education. The curricula which are 
offered in the schools are quite largely the result of barter and of 
compromise or of victory after battle. ‘Teachers and administrators 
tend to be advocates and partisans rather than impartial judges. 
Strong groups who by natural predilection and by training believe 
sincerely and almost passionately in the virtues of particular sub- 
jects organize propaganda for the purpose of securing as large a 
portion of the curriculum as they can get in the scramble of con- 
tending forces. At some time or other the advocates of almost 

*A paper presented at the Thirty-Fourth Educational Conference held at the 
University of Chicago, May 11-12, 1922. 
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every subject have been on the defensive. Following the well- 
known military principle that the best defense consists in taking the 
offensive, they have set forth valiantly to conquer. And so today 
the place of the classics, of history, of English, of mathematics, 
of the natural sciences, and of the modern foreign languages is in 
each instance a place which has been won by contest and maintained 
by vigilance. There is grave danger that the social studies may 
find and hold a place in the curriculum in a similar manner. 

In the long run the value of every subject in the curriculum 
will be measured by the extent of its contribution to the develop- 
ment of children and youths. Consequently, we should do well to 
study children and the methods of nurture by which they grow 
into wholesome ways of life. 

My suggestion, then, is that boys and girls rather than subjects 
be the core of the social studies. Boys and girls, indeed, ought to 
be the core of all studies, for it is not so important that they be 
well informed in subject-matter as that they be drilled in right 
habits of living and in right attitudes of mind toward the many 
problems which they must solve when they leave school. 

It is too much to expect, of course, that this view of teaching 
procedure will prevail at once. Old habits are too strong upon us. 
The majority of teachers will continue to teach Latin and history 
and English and the other studies, and they will continue to put 
the mark of approval upon those who show conventional mastery 
of material. So long as this is done, however, our boys and girls 
will be only half educated; and our social, moral, and political prob- 
lems will remain unsolved. 

The small but influential group of persons who are advocating 
the introduction of the social studies into the schools has an unusual 
opportunity to make a vital contribution to educational progress. 
This contribution, if it is to be made at all, must come through a 
clear statement of the objectives which we wish to attain and 
through an open-minded consideration of the possibilities of attain- 
ing these objectives not only by means of the social studies but also 
by means of all of the studies in the curriculum and by means of all 
of the activities of the students. Then, if we make sure that these 
objectives as adults view them can be adapted to the natural capaci- 
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ties of children according to the different stages of their develop- 
ment, we shall have done what no other group of specialists has 
succeeded in doing. 

First, then, what are the objectives which we wish to attain 
through the agency of the social studies in the junior and the 
senior high school? I shall not attempt a complete classification 
but shall give merely a brief outline. In general, the aim of instruc- 
tion in the social studies is to train boys and girls to have an under- 
standing of group relationships, to identify their interests with the 
interests of society, to accept the limitations imposed by social 
solidarity, and to render to society the best service of which they 
are capable. The term “‘society”’ as used here refers to both organ- 
ized and unorganized groups and to both voluntary and involuntary 
associations. Knowledge, attitude, and habits, then, are our 
objectives. But what knowledge, what attitudes, and what hab- 
its? This is the crux of the whole question. Because mere knowl- 
edge has proved so often to be ineffective, I should like to require 
everyone who proposes the introduction of another information 
subject to show how this new information will function in the life 
of the child. Although I am willing to concede a most liberal 
interpretation of the word “function,” I should wish to exclude 
rigidly that kind of subject-matter which does not contribute 
definitely to some kind of functional activity. Teachers should be 
required to answer, at least to themselves, such questions as these: 
How will this bit of information about community life contribute 
to the making of better citizens? How will a knowledge of the 
amours of Henry VIII set higher civic standards for my pupils? 
How will a knowledge of the doctrine of Malthus pledge my pupils 
to a more sympathetic attitude toward foreign nations ? 

If this method of close analysis were applied to all of the sub- 
jects of study, doubtless it would be found that all of them contain 
a considerable amount of civic content. English, for example, 
ought to be one of the most valuable of the social studies. Even 
mathematics, which to some minds might seem farthest removed 
from the field of social studies, has a large element of civic content 
when taught by persons who have the civic ideal in mind. Surely, 
our boys and girls are not to learn English expression merely for 
the sake of the personal power which training in this department 
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will give. But they are to learn it so that they may lift their voices 
in behalf of causes that are just and right. Nor are our boys and 
girls to acquire skill in the vocational subjects merely for purposes 
of personal gain, but rather that through their skill they may 
contribute somewhat to the general social well-being. I am well 
aware that statements like these have been made many times and 
that they are so general in nature that they need specific details in 
order to be most helpful. I am dealing, however, with general 
principles in the hope that we may have a solid foundation on which 
to build our program of social studies. 

What are some of the specific things which boys and girls ought 
to learn in the secondary-school period? Surely it is not too much 
to expect that they will learn most, if not all, of the following: 

1. To have reverence for sacred things 

2. To have respect for law and authority 

3. To have an interest in the welfare of others as individuals 

4. To have an interest in community life and in community 
well-being 

5. To be guided by high principles and ideals of conduct 

6. To have self-respect and self-confidence 

7. To be courageous and enduring in the midst of difficult 
trials 

8. To have regard for the rights and for the opinions of others 

9. To know the importance and the value of work 

10. To discover their aptitudes for particular callings in life 

11. To acquire some degree of vocational skill 

12. To understand how community life is built and how it is 
maintained 

13. To have some understanding of the struggles by which 
civilization has reached its present state of development 

14. To understand and to love the principles of American 
democracy 

15. To appreciate some of the contributions made by ancient 
and modern civilizations 

16. To understand some of the problems of contemporary 
politics 

17. To understand some of the fundamental principles of 
economics 
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18. To have sympathies that extend beyond the circle of their 
own immediate knowledge 

19. To appreciate the obligations which rest upon the voter 

20. To have a fervent desire to contribute to the public welfare 

21. To know how to play, how to keep well, and how to con- 
tribute to the pleasure of others 

22. To love books and music and the other arts 

Though these are only a few of the objectives which we should 
like the youths of the nation to attain, they are sufficient in number 
to show the wide scope of our purposes and to indicate that these 
objectives, all of which in a broad and liberal sense are social and 
civic, cannot be attained through the medium of any one group of 
studies. We ought to be able to look upon education as a unified 
process to which many agencies contribute, instead of regarding 
education as training in isolated compartments of knowledge. 

Having said so much in favor of taking the new view of educa- 
tion which emphasizes the needs and the capacities of boys and 
girls rather than the particular value of different forms of subject- 
matter, I am altogether willing to admit thai certain subjects 
known as the social studies may under wise leadership contribute 
more than they yet have done to training in rights habits and atti- 
tudes toward social well-being. High among these studies is 
geography. We may justify the inclusion of this subject not only 
by the a priori reasoning of adults but also by the natural interests 
of children. The strange, the unusual, the remote afford a charm 
and an interest for the young to such an extent that only poor 
teaching and poor textbooks can spoil the social effectiveness of 
geography in the program of studies. I concur wholly in the 
judgment of many eminent persons who maintain that if we are to 
have peace upon earth we must train our boys and girls to have 
knowledge of and sympathy with people who belong to other races 
and who have other habitats. Even here, however, I think that 
we need the help of the sociologist and the educational psychologist 
because I am not at all sure that our adult judgment concerning 
training for peace is well founded in the facts of childhood and of 
youth. Until we have further evidence, however, I feel strongly 
committed to a program which will give a large place to geography 
in both the junior high school and the senior high school. 
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The work in community civics and citizenship such as many 
schools are introducing into the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
needs much organization and much greater definiteness before it 
can contribute its maximum value to the schools. At the present 
time the haziness and the vagueness and the aimlessness which are 
involved in this study make it of somewhat doubtful value. I am 
not in favor of eliminating this subject from the curriculum, but I 
think that before pressing for a full-time allotment in the schedule 
of the school we ought to have better material to offer than we have 
just now. 

Some influential educators are urging the establishment of a 
course which may be designated “general social science,’”’ somewhat 
similar to the general science with which we are familiar. This 
general social science would include material from community 
civics, sociology, ethics, economics, and political science. It is 
possible that as our technique grows more scientific we may develop 
successfully a course of this kind. For the present, however, I 
count myself among the skeptics toward this movement. I fear 
very much that we shall have a hodgepodge arrangement which 
will lead to incomplete judgments and to loose thinking. You 
will agree with me, I am sure, that already we have enough loose 
thinking among us without offering inducements for the perpetra- 
tion of any more. 

The problem of securing well-prepared teachers to give instruc- 
tion in general social science is a problem, it seems to me, at the 
present time almost, if not quite, insoluble. I do not see how we 
can expect to find more than an occasional teacher who can give 
adequate instruction in even the fundamentals of economics, and 
of sociology, and of ethics, and of political science. Any one of 
these subjects alone is difficult enough to require concentrated study 
over a considerable period of time before one is qualified to teach it. 

The subject of history affords a striking example of the insistent 
demands of the specialist. Many history teachers would require 
three or even four units in the field of their specialty in the con- 
ventional four-year high school. Four units in the six-year period 
are not too much. But when we consider the exacting demands 
of the modern secondary school, I do not see how it will be possible, 
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without injustice to the student, to require more than two years 
of history in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. There is 
general agreement that one of these two years should be devoted 
to the history of the United States. There is almost general dis- 
agreement about the content of the other course. Some favor a 
whole year of modern European history; others favor a year of 
medieval and modern history; still others would have a combina- 
tion of ancient and medieval history. Personally, I should prefer 
a course in general history which would give a survey of the develop- 
ment of civilization, in order that the pupil may have an opportunity 
to test his interests for the purpose of determining upon later special- 
ization. Here again, however, I think none of us should be dog- 
matic. We must await the verdict of scientific tests and scientific 
experimentation. 

Much can be said in favor of putting into the twelfth grade a 
half-year course in economics and a half-year course in political 
science. Though no profound treatment of these studies could be 
given in so short a space of time, I think it likely that these two 
studies will afford a helpful introduction of the pupil into com- 
munity life. If upon his graduation from high school he brings his 
formal education to a close, he will have some insight into the 
problems which our modern industrial and political situation 
involves. If, on the other hand, he goes on into college, he will be 
better able to select wisely among the subjects which are offered 
for further study. 

The suggestions of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
N.E.A. Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion and the report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals afford a good 
basis for the discussion of specific plans. The reports of both of 
these committees, however, impose upon the school administrator 
the very difficult problem of finding a way to apply the suggestions 
in practice. The curriculum already seems to many to be over- 
crowded. If we are to put these new subjects in, what shall we 
put out? For a concrete example, let us look at the situation in 
the ninth grade. The conventional ninth-grade program now 
includes English, algebra, a natural science, and a foreign language 
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or a course in home economics for girls or a course in manual arts 
for boys. Which one of these shall be eliminated in order to make 
room for a social study? Very few would eliminate English. A 
considerable number, though perhaps not the majority, would 
consent to the elimination of any one of the other studies and to 
the substitution of a social study as an elective. 

The only solution which I have to offer even tentatively for 
this difficult problem is a solution which already has been proposed 
and which has been reported upon by the Committee on Distribu- 
tion of Time of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. This solution involves an increase in the number of 
subjects in the curriculum and a decrease in the time allotment 
given to each subject. Here, again, I think we need experimental 
studies before we can be assured whether we shall have better 
results from four studies taken five days a week by each pupil or 
from five studies taken four days a week. I think that we have 
not sufficient data upon which to base a final opinion. For one, 
however, I should be glad to see the experiment carried on in many 
places under the auspices of well-poised and scientific administrators 
and teachers. 

After this somewhat extended discussion of the value and the 
importance of certain social studies in the curriculum I return to 
my original statement that we should not put too much faith in 
the subjects of study, that we should analyze all of the subjects 
already in the curriculum in order that we may find the social 
values inherent in each of them, that we should have the attitude 
of judges rather than of partisan advocates in our discussions of 
the new material which it is proposed to put into the curriculum. 
Finally, I wish to emphasize my earlier statement that the pupil 
should be the core of the curriculum. By the term “pupil” I do 
not mean an abstraction, a certain generalized individual whom we 
set up as an object of thought only. I mean a real living human 
being such as we meet in everyday life, with “all his faults and 
imperfections on his head.”” This real boy and this real girl should 
be the core of the curriculum. 


THE TEACHER’S SCHOOL WEEK 


JOHN T. GREENAN 
East Orange Educational Council, East Orange, New Jersey 


Much of the current literature in the field of school administra- 
tion opens up ways and means whereby the efficiency of the schools 
may be increased. Our attention is called to better methods of 
following up student scholarship, new cumulative card index 
systems, the elimination of tardiness and absence, improving school 
morale, student government, extra-curriculum activities, grouping 
students according to ability, the use of standardized tests, and 
supervised study. These are just a few of the many recent develop- 
ments in education which must be made a part of the progressive 
school system. 

The question naturally arises as to how these things may be 
most efficiently handled. The principal of the school cannot hope 
to do more than supervise their installation. The ideal way would 
be for the principal to have a sufficient number of well trained 
office assistants to handle much of the routine clerical work. 
Unfortunately, the ordinary taxpayer thinks of a school as a place 
where men and women merely teach; he does not realize that today 
the modern city school is a very complex organization. One could 
not imagine an industry comprising a superintendent, seventy 
foremen, and seventeen hundred workers getting along with an 
office force of two or three clerks. Yet that is exactly what is 
demanded of the school principal of today. 

_ Many educators suggest that the pupils can very easily do much 
of the office work. But is it fair to the pupil? If the students can 
perform these tasks in addition to their daily work, our system is 
wasting much valuable time. The faithful student has no time to 
spare, so that such duties usually fall upon the individual who is 
willing to do almost anything except the required work. It is 
probably nearer the truth to say that the time devoted to such 
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clerical work could very much more profitably be spent by the 
child in actual school work. 

Educational experts say that the able administrator is the one 
who can delegate these duties to committees of teachers. It is 
generally admitted that the ideal way would be to have more office 
help, but, since such help is not available, these duties must be 
assumed by the teacher. Because of war conditions most of our 
teachers are already taxed severely by exceedingly large classes. 
Along with the development of democracy there has come the ideal 
that the teacher is instructing individuals, not classes. The ideal 
teacher today is the one who can see the good in every child and 
help to develop that desirable quality. School life is being changed 
from a heartless survival of the fittest to a process of helping the 
unfit to become fit. Our public-school teachers are struggling 
along under these burdens and are fully capable of bearing them; 
but if the process of delegating administrative duties to teachers 
continues, what will be its effect on the quality of teaching? This 
problem is a vital one in our public school system today. 

In the hope of getting some light on this problem a question- 
naire was submitted to the teachers of the East Orange High School. 
The principal, office assistants, and teachers assisted with a fine 
spirit of co-operation in the attempt to solve a problem in which 
they were so much interested. The questionnaire was left with 
the teachers for one month, during which they were asked to keep 
a record of the time they gave to the various duties enumerated. 
In order to estimate each teacher’s school week, the number of 
hours devoted to these duties was added to the number of hours 
spent in school and from this total was deducted the time 
allowed the teacher in free periods. Fifty-three teachers, including 
commercial, domestic science, and manual training teachers, filled 
in questionnaires. 

~The questionnaire, with the minimum, the average and the 
maximum time spent by the fifty-three teachers, is presented in 
Table I. Of course, not all of the teachers have all of the duties 
enumerated. 

Before going into a discussion of the results of this investigation 
a word of explanation is necessary. The writer does not claim 
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that the data are accurate. The most that can be said of any 
questionnaire is that the conclusions drawn are of more value than 
the usual guesses which are offered. A questionnaire is only 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF MINUTES 


Mini- | Aver- | Maxi- 
mum | age | mum 


. To what department do you belong? Do you have a home 
room? How many students enrolled ? 


How many minutes per week of an average week do you give to 
each of the following? If a task comes once a year, semi- 
annually, quarterly, or monthly, average it on the basis of forty 
weeks to the school year. 


. Register, absentee slips, investigating and filing excuses, etc... . 
3. Advising students in regard to courses of study acacia 
. Advising students in regard to scholarship 
:  peaae with other teachers in regard to students’ scholar- 


p 

. Conferences with parents 

. Assisting absentees and backward students after school. . 

. Correcting papers, themes, notebooks, and writing examina- 
tion papers 

. Textbooks—charging, recording, collecting, inspecting, and 


. Teacher's daily preparation for the recitation 

. Making out class records, unsatisfactory notices, and gene 
cards and checking return ne 

. Making graphs 

3. Corridor duty—before 8:30 and after 2:30 

. Checking up or preparing study-hall lists 

. Serving on advisory committee (program committee, etc.).. 

. Extra-curriculum activities (Rifle Club, News, etc.)....... 

. Success Fund 


. Selling subscriptions to News......... 

. Departmental meetings 

. Faculty meetings 
. Miscellaneous duties not mentioned above (state duty)... . 


. How many hours per week, in and out of school, ought a teacher 
to devote to school work ? 

. Have you any suggestions to offer as to how efficiency may be 
retained and the classroom teacher relieved of any of the above 


justifiable when more exact methods of checking are not feasible. 
It is safe to say that the averages are approximately correct. Any 
exaggeration entering into the estimates of individual teachers 
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will be more than offset by additional time spent but not included 
in the questionnaire. 

Question No. 1 was included in order to get some idea of the 
accuracy of judgment. A home-room teacher having charge of 
seventy pupils, everything else being equal, would average higher 
than a teacher who does not have a home room. A practical arts 
or domestic science teacher would be expected to rate low on the 
seventh and eighth questions. 

Question No. 7 is of especial interest because we frequently 
hear the complaint of parents that pupils do not get sufficient indi- 
vidual help from teachers after school. ‘Table II shows very clearly 
that the teachers are spending a great deal of time after school 
helping backward students. Under arts department were included 
teachers of manual arts, household arts, domestic science, practical 
arts, and physical education. Under academic were included 
mathematics, languages, and the social sciences. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES DEPARTMENT 


PER WEEK SPENT IN HELPING 
STUDENTS AFTER SCHOOL 


Commercial Science 


General average of min- 
utes per week 183 226 238 


Question No. 22, with its average of fifty-eight minutes per week, 
represents detention room time and the work done by manual 
training teachers in care of shop apparatus. 

Question No. 23, in regard to the ideal school week for teachers, 
brought answers varying from thirty to forty-five hours, with an 
average for all teachers of approximately forty hours. The actual 
time spent in and out of school on school work averaged forty-four 
and one-quarter hours. A forty-hour school week seems very 
reasonable when we consider that the present tendency among 
laborers is to demand a forty-four or forty-eight-hour week. A 
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forty-hour week is the customary one required of office employees 
in most of our large corporations. It must be remembered that 
very nearly all teachers do much reading of professional literature 
and many are taking university extension courses in addition to 
their forty-four-hour week. ‘These facts are in great contrast to 
the idea quite common that a teacher works thirty hours a week. 

It may be that the average for East Orange High School is 
very high because of the great amount of time spent by teachers 
after school in assisting backward pupils and in supervising extra- 
curriculum activities. ‘The school session, comprising seven periods, 
begins at 8:30 and closes at 2:30 with a two-shift lunch period of 
twenty-five minutes. In this school of seventeen hundred students 
there are nineteen clubs, meeting at the close of school once a week 
or once in two weeks. In addition to the usual athletic teams and 
musical clubs, each of the following organizations is supervised by 
a faculty adviser: the Outing Club, four debating clubs, the 
Mathematics Club, the Rifle Club, the East Orange High School 
News (issued twice monthly), Quod and Quoin Club, Drama Study 
Club, French Club, Spanish Club, Scientific Club, Chess Club, 
Secretarial Club, Short Story Club, Student Council, General 
Organization, and the Camouflage Club. 

Question No. 24 brought the following suggestions for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the system: 

1. Seven teachers merely suggested more clerical help in the 
office. 

2. Four teachers suggested a book room, with a teacher in charge. 

3. Three teachers suggested that registers, report cards, and 
checking of study-hall lists should be done in the office. 

4. Three teachers suggested that a special teacher be engaged to 
do tutoring. 

5. Two teachers stated that a teacher should have energy to 
develop enthusiasm for her work and not have much of it used up 
in clerk’s duties. 

6. “A dean for each year who is free to spend two hours a day 
advising students.”’ 

7. “Work included under the eleventh, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth questions—teacher could be relieved of 75 per cent of 
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the work by extra office force at the special times during the year 
when this work is done.”’ 

8. “Select efficient students to do some of the clerical work of 
the teachers.” 

9. “Special teachers for study-hall work.’’ 

10. “If the school were less crowded and we began new classes 
at mid-year, the failing students could be eliminated from class 
more than at present.”’ 

11. “Dropping from school a few of the students who are not 
making profitable use of their time would lighten our work.”’ 

12. “In regard to No. 7, eliminate the shirkers more rigorously 
and make the students realize that school is a privilege to be 
respected. It is bad pedagogy to carry so much dead weight in 
after school hours.” 

13. “If the building were less crowded so that a teacher could 
have full use of his classroom in free periods and after school, one 
could work more efficiently.” 

14. “In regard to No. 2, make the office a clearing-house for 
all tardy and absence information excuses and absentee slips, 
including class absences and tardiness.’ 


15. “Extra-curriculum activities should be carried on during 
the school session in a special period provided for them.” 

16. “Less duplication in the process of recording and issuing 
quarterly marks.” 

It seems to the writer significant, first, that, although free 
opportunity was given to the teachers to criticize the management 


TABLE III 


Percentage 


70. 


of the school, there were few practical criticisms made. It must 
be remembered that the teachers did not sign their names to the 
questionnaire. Second, all of the valuable suggestions point to 
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either insufficient office help or to the burden of helping backward 
or delinquent students. 

These questions merely give the average amount of time spent 
by the average teacher in addition to the regular school week. It 
was necessary to add the time spent during the regular school 
hours. Table IIT shows the distribution of the average teacher’s 
time during a week of forty-four and one-quarter hours. 


SUMMARY 


1. The efficient school system of today must be prepared to 
adopt those new ideas which are being advanced by educational 
experts. 

2. These new ideas usually demand additional effort on the 
part of someone in the school system. 

3. At present the teacher is being overburdened with non- 
teaching duties and at times is compelled to devote recitation 
periods to clerical work. 

4. If this tendency continues, the quality of teaching will 
proportionately deteriorate. 

5. The teachers of the East Orange High School believe that it 
is fair to expect from the teacher a forty-hour week, not including 
time spent on professional reading or university extension courses. 

6. The teachers of the East Orange High School are devoting 
about forty-four and one-quarter hours to school work, not includ- 
ing time spent on professional reading and university extension 
work. 

7. Approximately 70.6 per cent of this time is being devoted to 
teaching duties. 

After all, the primary purpose of the school is to teach, and 
ways and means are being devised to obtain better prepared teachers 
and to give them adequate buildings and apparatus. The fact 
must not be overlooked that all of this will be in vain if the enthusi- 
asm of the teacher is destroyed by a multiplicity of details which 
might more efficiently be handled by an adequate office force. 


THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


A. H. HORRALL 
North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 


In most small high schools, those with an enrolment of 400 or 
less, it is necessary for the principal to teach one, two, or possibly 
three classes a day. After canvassing the situation in a rather 
rough way, it was found that there is no particular subject or group 
of subjects that the majority of high-school principals teach; the 
count seems to be in favor of mathematics to a slight degree. 
Whether this is due to the old idea that mathematics is a hard 
subject and should, therefore, be taught by the member of the 
faculty who is receiving the highest salary, or to the fact that many 
high-school principals want to be obliging and when the assign- 
ments of classes are given out the teaching staff choose all but the 
mathematics classes and the principal takes them regardless of his 
qualifications, I am not prepared to say. 

The fact remains that the principal must do some teaching; 
and if his faculty is sufficiently prepared pedagogically and suffi- 
ciently trained diplomatically, he should have a word to say as to 
the subject or subjects to which he will devote his particular atten- 
tion. My purpose is to try to convert him to the idea that one of 
the best subjects he could choose from many points of view is that 
of public speaking. It may be said that he is not prepared to teach 
this subject and would make a failure of it. Whether he is a prin- 
cipal who has veen especially trained in administrative and super- 
visory work or has “grown into” the position, he will need to be 
able to make speeches before the student body and the patrons 
of the school. He must talk with the teachers and conduct 
teachers’ meetings or he will not remain principal very long. If he 
is a trained administrator, he should be prepared in this line of 
work. Since it is necessary for a principal to be able to talk, he 
cannot know too much about public speaking. This, then, is my 
first point in favor of the subject. How many times have you 
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heard the expression, “I never understood English grammar [or 
you might supply mathematics or any other subject] until | 
began to teach it”’ ? 

One of the greatest problems that the principal meets in the 
small high school is that of discipline. It has often been said that 
if the discipline problem has been properly solved, the school will 
take care of itself. How can the teaching of public speaking aid 
in disciplining a high school? Let me give you an illustration. 
in a high school of 200 enrolment in a small town in the Northwest, 
it had been the custom for local “rooters”’ at the football games 
to steal as many caps from the visitors as possible during the foot- 
ball season. Often these side-line controversies resulted in a free- 
for-all that was far from elevating and did much to tear down all 
true sportsmanship ideals. The principal of this school might have 
talked to the student body before each game and threatened what 
would happen if any student engaged in one of these battles during 
the game; he might have refused to permit his school to be repre- 
sented in any more athletic contests; he might have talked and 
threatened all day, but the idea would still have been in the minds 
of the students that they were forbearing from doing the forbidden 
act not because it was wrong but because of the results if they par- 
ticipated. Instead of this, he made a few suggestions to his public 
speaking class concerning the practice and how it had long since 
been discarded by the larger and better high schools. He asked 
the captain of the football team to make an informal report to the 
class of the kind of treatment the team had received while playing 
in a neighboring city. A few days later an assignment was given 
to all of the members of the class to prepare a talk on school spirit, 
“something that would help to better the school as a whole.”’ 
It was not at all surprising that more than half of the class chose 
the topic of stealing caps; some of the talks were so good that it 
was decided to have the best delivered at assembly before the 
entire student body. The class was permitted to decide on the 
students who were to represent them. The talks were given before 
the student body and loudly applauded by the listeners. No com- 
ment was made by the principal either before or after the talks. 
At the game the following Friday a change for the better was 
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noticed. The following week a discipline committee was appointed 
by the student body officers to see that no cap stealing was done by 
the students or by any bystanders from the town. The problems 
of school conduct, defacing of buildings, quitting school to go to 
work, and many other matters of vital importance to the school 
have been handled in the same way. All speeches were given in 
the classroom where they were criticized by fellow-students and 
instructor; later the best were presented to the student body. 
This gave the very best practice to the student and was a very 
effective way of influencing all of the students in the right direction. 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the public-speaking 
course referred to is not of the “oral English”’ type that consists 
of standing before the class and “telling in your own words”’ some 
topic that has been assigned from the Literary Digest. There is 
nothing that will cause a class in public speaking to lose interest 
more quickly than to give them something to “rehash,” especially 
if this something is not of their own choosing. Undoubtedly, public 
speaking is closely related to English, but because of the “oral 
English”’’ idea, it is better to have someone teach the subject who 
is thoroughly familiar with good English (as the principal should 
be) but is mot primarily a teacher of English. 

In the small high school the principal has nearly as much routine 
work and as many reports as in the large school, but he does not 
have the office help that is available in the larger system. Usually 
his office force consists of a member of the commercial department 
who has two or three “‘free’”’ periods a day and is learning sten- 
ography. This is a very good way for the beginner to get practice; 
but when the principal has reports that must be accurate and need 
to be made in triplicate on special forms, it is essential that he 
devote much of his time to these duties. If he is teaching two or 
three classes in mathematics and is teaching them as they should 
be taught, he will have at least one set of papers to examine each 
day; if he is teaching science, he has the extra laboratory period; 
and if history is the subject that no one else cared to teach, he will 
have the periodic notebooks to correct. The public-speaking class 
requires but very little written work; a great deal of preparation 
on the part of the pupil is necessary, but most of the criticism can 
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be given during the class period. I do not mean by this that public 
speaking is a snap course that requires no thought on the part of 
the instructor; on the contrary, planning for this must be done 
the same as for any other subject. If the principal is going to use 
the suggestions concerning discipline that have been given, he must 
plan far in advance but he will not have the rechecking that is so 
essential in the other subjects mentioned. 

The question of school finance is an important one in any school, 
regardless of its size. Asa rule, provisions for high-school athletics, 
debating teams, school publications, social functions, etc., are left 
out of the annual budget made by the school board, but they must 
be met as regularly as the school year progresses. A popular and 
easy way of obtaining money is by giving school entertainments; 
this, of course, comes under dramatics but is closely allied with 
public speaking. If the principal is teaching public speaking, he 
will know something about what kind of an entertainment should 
be given; he will know something of the talent that is in the school; 
he can easily get information concerning royalties and performing 
rights to plays. Even if he delegates the actual “coaching” of 
the play to some other member of the faculty who is more inter- 
ested or has more time, the head of the high school should know 
more about the entertainment that is to be given than merely that 
“the school needs $100, and Miss Brown says that the expenses 
of this play will be $15, and since the pupils are selling tickets for 
$0.50, we must sell nearly 250 tickets to come out even.” 

Debating is another activity of the school that is closely allied 
with public speaking. The more the principal knows about the 
extra activities of his school, the less apt is he to awaken some 
morning to learn that charges are being made against the conduct 
of some of the students under his care. 

We hear a great deal of the ‘personal touch”’ of the teacher and 
pupil in the smaller high school. If the principal is to be a success, 
he should take advantage of every chance to know his pupils 
personally. Here, again, public speaking offers this opportunity. 
The public-speaking class that is ‘‘alive”’ will attend public meetings 
in a body and then discuss the programs and addresses informally 
at the next meeting of the class. These meetings out of school 
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hours give the instructor (the principal) an opportunity to talk 
informally with the individual members of the class, and by this 
means he may become more intimately acquainted with them 
without losing the respect and dignity so necessary in conducting 
his school properly. 

These arguments have been given merely to help the principal 
of the small high school to improve himself “while in service’’ and 
to administer efficiently to the needs of his school. This is the 
day when we must be able to show that we are worth the salary 
received, and this can be shown no better than by a smoothly 
running school in which the principal is capable of delivering to his 
patrons the message that he wishes to impart; discipline has 
ceased to be a problem, for the students take care of that; the 
principal has time to attend to his reports and is not overburdened 
with papers to correct; and finally, he is acquainted with the extra 
activities of the school and thus comes in closer touch with the 
pupils themselves. 
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SOME MEASURES OF THE MUSICAL TRAINING 
AND DESIRES OF HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 
AND THEIR PARENTS 


P. W. HUTSON 
University of Minnesota 


The purpose of the study which it is the object of this paper to 
report was to determine in a general way the attraction that music 
has for the fourth-year students of the Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, and more specifically to examine the 
extent and character of their musical training in public and private 
schools. It was intended also to measure incidentally the musical 
tastes, desires, and activities to be found in the homes of these 
students. Despite the local character of the investigation, the 
group examined was somewhat representative, it is believed, of 
high-school Seniors in general, and the results may therefore 
define a little more clearly the problem of musical education. 

To attain the ends stated, a questionnaire was submitted in 
June, 1921, to the graduating class of the Central High School. 
This school is made up of students who come for the most part 
from middle-class homes. The conditions under which the data 
were gathered were as follows: The 241 students who answered the 
questions were seated in the auditorium. Though most of the 
questions called for simple statements of fact, a few asked for 
opinions, and the pupils accordingly were cautioned against con- 
sultation. The questions were read, and the pupils wrote their 
answers to each question as it was read, indicating the questions on 
their papers by numbers only. On the last question three minutes 
were allowed for thought, but on none of the others was more than 
one minute allowed. All but one of the replies proved to be usable, 
so that the findings are based on the replies of 240 students, 89 boys 
and 151 girls. 

The following questions were asked: 


1. What was your attitude toward music when you finished the grades ? 
Were you very fond of music? Were you indifferent to music? Did you 
dislike music ? 
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2. What is your attitude toward music now? Are you very fond of 
music? Are you indifferent to music? Do you dislike music? 

3. Of what musical organizations have you been a member during your 
high-school career ? 

4. Of what musical organizations outside of school have you been or are 
you a member ? 

5. What courses in high-school music, other than chorus, have you taken ? 
How many credits earned ? 

6. Have you had individual vocal instruction? If so, how much? 

7. Have you studied any instrument? If so, what, and how much? 

8. What kind of music study, if any, would you prefer to go on with? 
Vocal? Instrumental? Theoretical ? 

9. Have you ever considered music as a vocation ? 

10. Is there a mechanical musical instrument in your home? 

11. What musical instruments (not mechanical) are in yourhome? Which 
are played ? 

12. Have you a sufficiently musical ear to hum, sing, or whistle a tune? 

13. Have your parents ever advised you to take musical training, vocal 
or instrumental ? 

14. Name two or three musical numbers in the high-school auditorium 
programs which you have enjoyed most. 


The replies to Questions 1 and 2 are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE 
or ALL 
STUDENTS 


PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 


ATTITUDE TOWARD Music or Bovs ov Ginis 


At End of Grade-School Training 


Indifferent 
Disliked . 


Indifferent 


There was no way of determining from the results of the question- 
naire the reasons for the marked gain in the attractiveness of 
music. Perhaps it is due to an increased power of understanding 
music; perhaps it is because the high-school Senior has more con- 
tacts with well-rendered music; perhaps the participation require- 
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ment of their grade-school days made music irksome and unpopular 
to some. Very likely all of these factors operated, and probably 
others. 

The answers to Question 3, relating to membership in high- 
school musical organizations, are presented in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


Number of Number of 


Musical Organizations oys ir 


6 
I 
22 


38 


The answers to Question 4, concerning membership in musical 
organizations outside of the high school, appear in Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


Number of Number of 


Musical Organization joys Girls 


Church choir 
American Federation of Mu- 

Choral club 


Thursday musicale 
Piano players’ club 
Musicians’ club 


How many of these 240 students were members of some musical 
organization in school or out of school? The answer to this 
question is set forth in Table IV. 

Question 5 requires a short explanation. It refers simply to the 
use which the students make of the plan of the Minneapolis high 
schools for giving credit for private musical training. By study- 
ing music according to a certain graded plan under recognized 
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private teachers and reporting once a week for harmony class in 
the high school, pupils can earn in music four of the sixteen units 
required for graduation. Of the group of 240, thirteen, all girls, 
had acquired from one to four units of music toward graduation in 
this way. All were students of piano, except one, a cellist. 


TABLE IV 


Number of 


Musical Organizations Boys 


In school only 13 
Outside of school only 7 
In school and outside of 
12 


32 


In reply to Question 6, five boys reported from a fraction of a 
year to four years and fifteen girls reported from a fraction of a year 
to three years of voice training. 

Question 7 revealed that forty-four boys (49 per cent) had had 
training for from a fraction of a year to ten years on different 


instruments. The training of only six was for less than one year. 
Of the girls, 128 (85 per cent) reported having had training for from - 
a fraction of a year to ten years on different instruments, 121 having 
been trained in piano. The training of only eight was for less than 
one year. 

Comparing these data with the replies to Question 5, it is 
surprising and puzzling to note that so many have had private 
musical training and so few have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to get high-school credit for it. The reason for this situation 
was not found, although the remark of one Senior girl is worth 
recording, “‘ They don’t know about the plan for getting high-school 
credit.” Very probably, also, college-entrance requirements and 
tradition are complementary forces which operate to prevent the 
student from substituting music for one of the traditional subjects. 

In reply to Question 8 the pupils reported their preferences for 
future musical training as indicated in Table V. 

Question g revealed that seven boys and thirty-seven girls, a 
total of forty-four, or 18 per cent of the total, had at some time 


Number ot] Toul | 
5 28 
25 32 
| 18 30 
Total. . 58 90 
| 
5 
4 
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considered music as a vocation. Almost every one of these people 
had had much musical training. 

Replies to Question 10 indicated that there were mechanical 
musical instruments in the homes as follows: boys, 72 per cent; 
girls, 68 per cent; total, 70 per cent. 


TABLE V 


Number of Number of 


Future Musical Training Boys Girls 


18 8 
18 
113 
Instrumental and vocal 
Instrumental and theoretical. 


The tabulation of replies to Question 11 indicated a total of 
483 instruments (not mechanical) in the 240 homes. Of this 
total, fifty-six were not played; and concerning the playing of 
twenty-five instruments there was no statement. According to 
positive replies, however, 83 per cent of the instruments were 
played. It is especially notable that 85 per cent of the homes had 
pianos. 


TABLE VI 


Number of Instruments in Number of | Number of _ —n 
e Home Boys Girls Percentage 


I 
2 
2 
I 


OOM 


The numerical distribution of instruments among the homes is 
indicated by Table VI. 


| Total 

26 

27 

169 

° 

T5 

3 

89 | 240 

_ 9 22 9 

| 43 | 67 28 

Three..... ees | 30 42 18 

A 12 17 7 
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The answers to Question 12, ‘Have you a sufficiently musical 
ear to hum, sing, or whistle a tune ?” are summarized in Table VII. 
In the case of those answering “‘No,” their answers to Question 2 
were referred to. It was found that three of the boys were fond of 
music and one disliked it, and that eight of the girls were fond of mu- 
sic and two professed indifference to it. These comparisons bear out 


TABLE VII 


Answer 


Number of 
Boys 


Number of 
Girls 


85 
4 


I4I 
10 


what is already known, that love of music is not invariably coinci- 
dent with the possession of musica! ability. Of the ten girls, five 
had had from one to five years of training in piano. None of the 
boys had had musical training. 

Question 13, “Have your parents ever advised you to take 
musical training, vocal or instrumental?” was answered as shown 
in Table VIII. Evidently the ability to participate in music is 
regarded by almost nine-tenths of the parents of the 240 students 
as a desirable accomplishment. 


TABLE VIII 


Percentage of 
Boys Gir 


Percentage of | Percentage of 


Answer All Students 


81 gI 87 
19 9 13 


The tabulation of the responses to Question 14 presented a 
number of difficulties. In some cases pupils merely named the 
person or the organization, as ‘‘Mr. ———’s solos,” “‘orchestra,” 
and ‘‘boys’ quartet.” In other cases particular selections were 
named. ‘The frequencies were recorded for organizations and for 
selections as the students designated the musical numbers that 
appealed to them, and a classification was then made as indicated 


1 
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in Table IX. In “Program music’’ are included such designations 
as “solos,” “band,” ‘orchestra numbers,” “glee club,” and 
“‘boys’ quartet.” The classification “Ragtime or near-jazz”’ is 
applied to all mention of certain marimba solos, marimba- 
saxophone-violin trios, and male duets, in gaudy, picture-covered 
sheet music. These classifications are necessarily crude and 
inaccurate. On the whole, it seems that the weight given to 
program and classical music should be rather gratifying to the 
music instructors of the high school concerned. 


TABLE Ix 


: Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
Type of Music Boys Girls All Students 


Program music 

Classical music 

Ragtime or near-jazz 
Original compositions....... 


Two limitations should be mentioned. First, the natural 
tendency of pupils to recall the musical numbers most recently 
given was noticeable. Second, the students were sitting very 
close together, and they had two or three minutes to think of their 
answers to this question. There was without doubt some copying. 

We have before us a few facts of human desire in music. From 
the evidence given, what inferences may we draw, and what is 
their relation to the curriculum of the high school ? 

In the first place, we must remark upon the comparative 
universality of the desire for music." The attitude of the students 
toward music in general, as expressed in the answers to Questions 1 
and 2, and the percentages of them who belong to musical organiza- 
tions, who have studied instrumental music, and who desire future 

t It is well to remember that the group from which these conclusions are drawn 
is not as representative of society as a whole as some people may suppose. A study 
(The Selective Character of American Secondary Education, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 19) recently completed by Dr. George S. Counts, of Yale University, 
indicates that despite the rapid growth of our high schools they are still selective, in the 
large cities at least. From the evidence he presents there is reason to believe that those 


with low or medium mental endowment and those from homes most lacking in social 
and economic advantages have been largely sifted out of the group here studied. 


60 58 50 
23 26 25 
14 II 12 
3 5 4 
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musical training, bear testimony in support of this conclusion. 
The answers to questions relating to their homes—the presence of 
musical instruments, mechanical and not mechanical, and the 
parental attitude toward musical training—testify also to the 
desire of most of these people for music in their lives. If the 
extent of demand is any criterion for including a subject in the 
high-school curriculum, music should be accorded a large place. 

The varied expression of musical desires and tastes is a second 
fact which must impress us as we survey the answers to the ques- 
tions submitted. For example, the replies to Question 8 show 
large percentages desiring participation in instrumental music, 
while the replies to Question 10 indicate that there is satisfaction 
and enjoyment for many people in simply being auditors of music. 
Most of the students desire musical training in participation for 
recreation’s sake, but an appreciable percentage ask it for vocation’s 
sake. Obviously, if the curriculum-maker is to make a program 
suited to the desires and needs of people, there is pertinency for 
him in the facts of the range and variety of the demand for music 
as these are indicated by the results of the present inquiry. He 
cannot answer the demand with a two-year course in chorus- 
singing. 

The third inference we draw from the results of this inquiry is 
that the students examined have been laboring under a twofold 
handicap in acquiring a musical education. Expense is the first 
handicap. All training in instrumental music and in individual 
vocalization has been secured at private expense. The undemo- 
cratic character of such an arrangement is clear. And that this 
type of training should be thus dependent upon the private purse 
is the more deplorable in view of the general demand for it. It 
must appear, as we survey our traditional curriculum, that other 
subjects with values less evident and desired by much smaller 
percentages of our population have gained entrenched positions in 
the school program and are liberally provided for in the public- 
school budget. 

Time is the second handicap. Of the 192 students who had 
received individual vocal and instrumental instruction, only thirteen 
had received school credit for it. This means that all but thirteen 
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carried on their work in music in addition to the burden of a full 
high-school load. Many pupils are unable to do that. A study' 
made by F. A. Scott showed that 57 per cent of the students in 
the senior high school at Belmont, Massachusetts, had at some 
time studied music at home and that 61 per cent of the 57 per cent 
had dropped outside music study. Of those who had dropped it, 
35 per cent said that they had done so because of the pressure of 
school studies, and 9 per cent because of dislike of the study. He 
found that the average time per week given by the senior high 
school music students to lessons and practice was 5.75 hours, not 
far from what they put on a regular school subject. It is obvious 
that only the very bright pupils can successfully carry a full load 
of high-school work and take music lessons at the same time. As 
explained before, however, this handicap of time has been removed 
in the Minneapolis high schools by the system of giving credit 
for outside music, but pupils are not taking advantage of it. 

Education of the public and school administrators to the great 
values of music in the life of the individual, the home, and the com- 
munity must be the watchword of all who hope to see music assume 
the place it deserves in a democratic school system. The facts 
of human needs and desires must be gathered and interpreted and 
posted for the guidance of our school authorities. 


™F. A. Scott, “A Study of Applied Music,” School Review, XXVIII (February, 
1920), 112-22. 


EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


JESSIE E. GIBSON 
North Central High School, Spokane, Washington 


The girls’ adviser in a modern high school faces many problems 
which can be solved only with the help of the problem-makers— 
the girls themselves. ‘This is the day of the boy and the girl; they 
want to know for themselves; they want to act for themselves; 
and with the lack of restraint of present-day conditions, they 
usually do. There are many who can be only pessimistic when the 
girl of today is mentioned, but if her enthusiasm, her energy, and her 
initiative are founded on right knowledge and educated through 
constructive effort, there is much more hope for the world than 
could be expected from an attitude of indifference and passivity. 

At the North Central High School in Spokane, an attempt is 
being made to give this right knowledge and education through 
two different movements which can be adapted to any high school. 
The first is in the form of organized class work and is required of all 
Freshman girls and of girls of higher grades who are new to the 
school. The classes, varying in number from thirty to fifty, meet 
once a week for two semesters, and one-fourth credit a semester is 
given. No preparation is required except the reading of certain 
books bearing on the topics under discussion; sometimes questions 
are assigned one week to be thought over and discussed the next. 
For lack of a better name, the course is called Social Problems I 
and II. 

The work is organized in three divisions: first, the girl in her 
relation to the world at large, her place as a citizen, as a member of 
society; second, her relation to her own group—her family, her 
friends, her school, her church; third, the girl herself, her personal 
ideals, and her methods of self-expression. When girls enter high 
school they are no longer children, and the meaning of life and their 
personal relation to it looms large in their thoughts. Somewhere 
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in these class discussions can be found a place for every question 
which puzzles them. 

As the adviser and the class are strangers at the beginning of the 
semester, we begin with the more impersonal topic, the girl in her 
relation to the world in general. Here are discussed such topics as 
the importance of any person as a member of society, and the fact 
that a girl must choose, as moments of choice come to her, not 
solely from a personal standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
society as well. Our own small world at school serves as a starting- 
point, and we discuss the individual’s relation to various school 
customs and rules, such as dress regulations. It is not hard to 
bring the class to the point where the girls themselves decide that 
it is not only the welfare of each girl but the welfare of society as a 
whole which is concerned. This is a place, too, where good work 
can be done in discussing the right social attitude toward such 
things as extreme and immodest styles and vulgar dancing. The 
girls have a larger feeling of responsibility after we have talked over 
the matter of voluntary and involuntary influence. The meaning 
of good citizenship in the school, the city, the nation, and the world 
as well, is another topic of discussion. We consider national and 
world problems, such as immigration, child labor, the perpetuation 
of the home, divorce, safeguards in recreation, high ideals in mar- 
riage, and welfare work, especially for girls. Not only are attempted 
remedies discussed, but fundamental causes are sought. 

The criticism may be made that girls from fourteen to sixteen 
years of age are too young to be told of these things. The answer 
is that they are not too young to meet the very same things in 
newspapers, magazines, books, moving-pictures, and in their own 
homes and experiences. It is very often surprising to find how 
familiar they are with the fact that such problems exist, even though 
they may not know either attempted solutions or real causes. 
Besides, the discussion is by no means exhaustive, but very simple 
and adapted to their years, and the reading which they do is care- 
fully chosen. We try to help them to understand, too, that 
thoughtful men and women are attempting to solve these problems 
and that the world is constantly growing better in spite of apparent 
relapses. They are asked the questions, “Which side are you on? 
Are you going to help or to hinder? Will you help solve problems, 
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or be one?”’ The foundations of a real social consciousness can be 
laid in these classes, the type of social consciousness which can be 
put to work immediately in our own world at school. 

Under this first division is also discussed the girl in her relation 
to the economic world, and our vocational guide gives the classes 
a month of her time in a discussion of vocations, their requirements 
and rewards, and an analysis of personal qualifications. 

The second division begins with a brief and simple history of 
the family and its importance as the foundation of our present 
civilization. Family relationships are discussed—what the family 
gives and should give the child and what the child owes to the 
family. Not only is the girl’s relation to the family as sister and 
daughter emphasized, but her relation as mother to the family she 
will some time have is touched upon. From this as a basis, we 
go on to the discussion of friendships with girls and friendships 
with boys. Here is offered an opportunity for the discussion of 
things which are always a problem in high-school life—proper 
social relations between girls and boys, treatment of chaperons, 
the observance of necessary conventionalities, and similar topics. 
Conventionalities are analyzed; a little of their history is made 
clear, and fundamental principles are laid down. 

The third division is much more personal than the others, but 
by the time it is reached the relation between the adviser and her 
classes should be such that she has their confidence to such an 
extent that they will express their ideas freely and fearlessly. We 
use as a basis the question, “What sort of person are you going 
to be—as to personality, charm, physical fitness, mental equip- 
ment, and ideals?” Here can come the discussion of baths and 
bodily cleanliness, the care of the teeth, hands, hair, skin—and how 
they love to talk of personal charm, a thing some of them are far 
from possessing. We talk, too, of voice and carriage and of more 
abstract things, such as ideals of conduct and their relation to 
“cattiness,”’ gossip, and risqué stories. 

Of course, a public school is not the place for a religious dis- 
cussion, but neither can we omit to say that every girl must think 
over the meaning of life and decide for herself, with the help of her 
father and mother, older friends, or her religious advisers, where 
she shall center her ideals and her beliefs. 
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The last six weeks are devoted to physiology and hygiene with 
special sex instruction. Proper care of the body is emphasized. 
This must be given carefully, of course, but simply, plainly, and 
scientifically, with the least possible attention to disease and 
abnormalities. By beginning with the lowest forms of life and 
gradually approaching the subject of human life, we find that even 
the most immature and ignorant—and those are very few—accept 
such knowledge in the most matter-of-fact way. 

Such a course as is here outlined is invaluable to the girls, but it 
is just as valuable to the adviser. This course has been offered 
for one year only, and it is hardly out of the experimental stage, 
but we could not be without it. The adviser knows the girls of 
the student body as she could not possibly know them without 
such contact; she has their confidence, and they come to her with 
their problems. Her opportunities to give them much needed 
information and to inculcate the ideals for which the school must 
stand are increased beyond measure. 

The second movement in which the North Central High School 
is interested has to do with civic and social education through 
student organizations, especially the Girls’ League. There are 
many such organizations in the country, and there would be no 
justification for describing this at length if we did not believe that 
it contains elements which make it especially valuable as a factor 
in education. 

In any large group the few become leaders by virtue of person- 
ality or circumstances, and the many remain more or less sub- 
merged, dissatisfied perhaps, but assuredly inert, and the valuable 
training in citizenship to be gained through proper participation 
in activities is lost. When the Girls’ League was organized in the 
spring of 1918, there were but few girls in the school who had the 
initiative and the poise necessary for leadership. ‘The girls gener- 
ally distrusted themselves and were afraid to employ their own 
talents; most of them were shy and awkward in presiding over 
large or small groups, in leading movements of any sort in the 
school, and in accepting civic responsibilities. Their viewpoint, 
too, was extremely personal, and they lacked the ability to work 
together and to lose sight of self in solving problems of the whole 
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group. To correct this, and with the idea, too, of better co- 
ordinating the girls’ activities in the school, the Girls’ League was 
organized with its purpose expressed as follows: “(a) to provide a 
medium through which the group of girls, as a unit, may learn to 
work for the common good, either as leaders or intelligent followers; 
(b) to crystallize the best opinion and highest standards of the girls 
of the school into definitely acknowledged standards for all; (c) to 
provide better co-ordination of necessary girls’ activities; (d) 
through departments and committees to give each girl an oppor- 
tunity for the development of initiative, responsibility, and origi- 
nality.” 

The concrete accomplishments of the league in its four years of 
existence would make an imposing array and would alone perhaps 
justify it, but its real purpose is always the proper guidance of that 
enthusiasm and energy, that independence, and that wish to act 
for herself which make the modern girl a decided problem. In order 
that as many girls as possible may have an opportunity to develop 
their own ability and to gain civic and social experience, no girl is 
permitted to hold more than one office, and we usually have between 
130 and 140 girls in various positions of responsibility. Girl 
officers preside over all league meetings, even when our entire 
membership of over 1,200 gathers to hear a speaker, sometimes a 
person of national prominence. Questions which concern the 
welfare of the girls, such as the care of the lavatories or the use of 
the locker rooms, are turned over to the proper committees for 
settlement. If an overdressed and overpainted girl enters school, 
she is taken in charge by a tactful “‘big sister” if she is a Freshman 
or by a “hostess” if she is above the Freshman class, and very 
often her appearance undergoes a great change in a short time. 
If a girl is a good student, she is asked to help some other girl who 
has been absent or has entered late. So it goes, and every girl is 
given an opportunity to serve as her ability warrants. 

Three years ago the dress problem became acute, as it does in 
every high school, and after much discussion and many warm 
debates the girls adopted dress regulations drawn up by them- 
selves and administered by a committee of eight, elected each 
semester. If a girl, for some good reason, finds violation of the 
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regulations unavoidable, she may secure a permit from the girls’ 
adviser, otherwise the dress regulation committee is apt to ask for 
an explanation. Because these are their own regulations, adminis- 
tered by themselves, they are enthusiastically approved, and viola- 
tions are comparatively few. 

Student conduct in convocations of girls is managed by a 
convocation committee; and in the library by a library board com- 
posed of members of the Girls’ League and the Boys’ Federation. 
Perhaps these examples are sufficient to show the place which the 
league occupies in the school. We like to call it student co-operation 
rather than student government. 

A brief summary of our actual organization will probably show 
best just how we attempt to realize the fourfold purpose of the 
league. Every girl who enrols in the school automatically becomes 
a member of the league and is asked to pay dues of ten cents a 
semester. The executive council, composed of the four general 
officers, the four girl department directors, the faculty adviser of 
each department, the girls’ adviser, the chairman of the dress 
regulation committee, and eight room representatives, meets every 
two weeks to transact all business except that which the council 
refers to the entire membership. Of the officers mentioned the 
department directors are appointed; all others are elected. The 
girls of each first-hour class elect a room representative, who col- 
lects dues, makes announcements, and refers to the executive council 
any measure desired by her constituents. The fifty or sixty room 
representatives are under the supervision of the vice-president and 
elect eight of their number, two from each floor, to represent them 
in the council. 

The executive council of the league and the council from the 
Boy’s Federation form the Associated Student Councils. A meet- 
ing is held each week for the transaction of business of general 
school interest and for the study of parliamentary law. We find 
this more effective than a general student association. 

The detailed work of the league is done through four depart- 
ments, and each girl signs a blank at the beginning of each semester, 
indicating the department in which she wishes to work. She also 
makes first and second choice of committees and is assigned as 
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nearly as possible in accordance with her desire. ‘The departments 
hold regular meetings once a month during school hours while the 
Boys’ Federation is holding its general convocation. 

The Social Service Department takes charge of all philanthropic 
work, such as Thanksgiving and Christmas donations and drives of 
various sorts which have been so frequent since the war. This 
department has practically adopted an orphanage containing from 
eighty to one hundred children and with the help of the whole school 
provides their Christmas gifts. It has also helped to furnish a 
playroom and nursery and sends two or three girls each week to 
tell stories and carry on simple kindergarten work with the smaller 
ones. Contact of this sort educates in civic interest and brings to 
the attention of the students preventable causes of unfortunate 
conditions. The department assists the City Social Service 
Bureau in times of special need. In the school itself one committee 
has charge of the halls and lavatories; another provides “hostesses”’ 
for the new girls above the Freshman class and entertains them at 
an informal tea; another has charge of the big sisters for the 
Freshmen; another telephones, visits, writes, or sends flowers to 
girls who are absent or sick more than three days; another has 
charge of the girls’ locker-rooms, providing two clerks each period of 
the day; another co-operates with the faculty in the matter of con- 
vocation conduct; still another has as its members only those 
recommended by the faculty for scholarship and tutors girls who 
need help in their studies for a time. That its work is valuable is 
shown by the fact that many teachers ask its help, and about 80 
per cent of those aided pass in their subjects. 

The Vocational Department assigns one or two girls each 
period to take charge of the office of the girls’ adviser and to do 
filing, typing, and errands. There is also a committee which is 
making a simple record of business opportunities for girls in the 
city, their requirements, wages, and chances for advancement. 
Besides this, a card catalogue is being made, giving information as 
to the location, expenses, and entrance requirements of various 
colleges. These are not intended to be exhaustive but to make 
accessible the most necessary information. This department also 
furnishes guides for visitors; has charge, through two committees, 
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of relations with the grade schools; and assists the vocational 
guide of the school whenever she asks it. 

The Entertainment Department has charge of all programs 
and is ready to furnish special numbers whenever asked. Various 
committees manage the all-girls party the first of each semester 
and the different class affairs from the Freshie Frolic with the big 
sisters present to the tea for Senior A girls and their mothers. 
One committee is making a real study of organized recreation 
and games and is doing some excellent work. Another furnishes 
programs for various homes and orphanages in the city, which are 
enjoyed by the inmates and give the girls a thoughtful interest in 
civic and social problems. 

The Personal Efficiency Department, with the girls’ physical 
training teacher as adviser, has charge of all sports, interclass 
contests, hikes, and health programs. It has committees in charge 
of the point system, whereby girls may earn school emblems for 
certain physical and health attainments, and in charge of the 
gymnasium lockers and the girls’ restroom. 

It must be confessed that, while nothing is done unless it has 
value in itself, many things have been added to our program in 
order to provide a wider range of opportunities for the great number 
of girls we have enrolled. Almost every girl covets a place on the 
Girls’ League Honor Roll more than any other honor in school. 
This is compiled at the end of each semester and its requirements 
are: (1) satisfactory service in some phase of league work, (2) a 
grade of not less than C (81-89) in each subject, (3) high ideals 
expressed in conduct, and (4) observance of dress regulations. 
The first, third, and fifth times, the girl’s name is simply inscribed 
on the honor roll; the second, fourth, and sixth times, she is pre- 
sented in convocation with a bronze, silver, or gold pin in the form 
of the league emblem, bearing the league motto, “Honor, Service, 
Loyalty.” 

It will be seen that this is an honor not easily acquired and yet 
within the reach of any earnest girl. Four years ago when we 
formed our first honor roll, twenty names appeared; last semester 
over two hundred girls qualified. This shows in some measure 
the growth of the spirit of the league. 


LEARNING HOW TO TEACH FROM THE EXPERIENCE 
OF A STUDENT 


HENRY P. McLAUGHLIN 
Boston English High School, Boston, Massachusetts 


“Put yourself in the child’s place,” is one of the commonest 
admonitions heard in normal schools, but its significance is really 
felt only after years of experience. The writer, after teaching 
mathematics to high-school students for several years, tried the 
experiment of asking his students individually what they found 
most helpful and what was most confusing in his teaching. He 
hoped in this way to reach a better understanding of the student’s 
point of view, but he found to his dismay that little helpful informa- 
tion could be gained by this method. As a rule, the student tried 
to say something which would please the teacher and in nearly 
every case seemed to lack the necessary ability, as might be expected, 
to diagnose his own difficulties. 

The solution of this problem was found when the writer became 
a student in a university summer school. In the mathematics 
courses he found the professors teaching by much the same methods 
as he himself used in his classes. Here he had an opportunity to 
learn from his own experience as a student. Summer-school classes 
are made up of teachers as well as students who have failed during 
the regular sessions of the university and who are trying to make 
up their deficiency in the summer school. The conduct of such 
students is particularly interesting to those who have had experience 
in teaching as they represent the most troublesome element in 
nearly every class. 

After the first hour of instruction, however, the writer did not 
feel quite so superior to his weaker brethren. He found to his 
surprise that his mind wandered again and again from the explana- 
tion given by the instructor, even though he did his best to keep 
his mind on what was being said. He began to realize that it was 
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not always through sheer perversity, as he had thought, that his 
students had failed to pay attention. He might have learned this 
from psychology, but his egotism had led him to believe that he 
could disregard the laws of psychology. 

Even when his mind did not wander, he found that at times he 
must stop to consider some point only half-understood, so that the 
next few sentences were practically not heard by him. He soon 
learned that no teacher, in explaining a difficult topic, can talk 
more than three or four minutes at a time and hope to hold the 
attention of all of his students. A few minutes of verbal quizzing 
must follow, not only to test how well his teaching is understood 
but also to give the mind a needed change. Occasionally a short 
written exercise, which exemplifies the subject-matter of the lesson 
taught, may be given. 

As the summer course progressed, nearly every day taught some 
new lesson in humility. The teacher found that on some days 
comparatively simple points baffled him, and he began to wonder 
whether he had always been reasonably patient with his conscien- 
tious students in their occasional moments of stupidity. The 
instructor showed a sympathetic attitude toward all questions 
asked in good faith; but there were times when this seemed to be 
difficult. A question was raised on some problem. The instructor 
answered it with considerable care; but, as his mind was more 
intent on the accuracy of his statements than on their intelligibility, 
he failed to make the point clear, so that further questions followed. 
He plunged into another explanation, but still without clearing up 
the difficulty. With each question the instructor’s irritation 
increased, and although he was usually the soul of good nature, he 
finally ended by squelching the questioning student. 

Of course, every teacher must be on his guard against the 
questioner whose only motive is to take the time of the class and 
so save himself from being called on to recite. Then again, even 
when a question is asked in good faith, unless the difficulty is one 
that has bothered a large number of the students, it is not fair to 
the others to take more than a few minutes for explanation. 

If a short answer will not suffice, the troublesome point should 
be cleared up after the rest of the class is dismissed. Otherwise, 
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the disorderly members of the class, not being interested in the 
difficulty under discussion, invariably look around for something 
toamuse them. This uneasiness distracts the instructor, increasing 
his irritation, and soon he is tempted to make sarcastic replies to 
his questioner. In a poorly disciplined school, the mischievous 
students are quick to notice the increasing nervous tension of the 
instructor and to take advantage of his confusion. 

After the first week of the summer course, it became painfully 
apparent that some of the college students were woefully weak in 
the elements of the subject although they were attempting to 
master one of its advanced branches. This condition was extremely 
annoying to the teachers in the course who felt that more progress 
could have been made if it had not been necessary for the instructor 
to stop again and again to help the unprepared students in the 
class. This seems to be a growing evil in every class. The modern 
tendency among pedagogical theorists seems to be to urge school 
administrators and teachers to allow nearly all of the students to 
pass in a subject if they are fairly regular in attendance; and 
their advice is being followed to a large extent. The result is that 
more and more we see advanced courses clogged with students 
who take up a large part of the instructor’s time. 

Most of these backward college students were very likeable 
fellows; and as the writer became better acquainted with them and 
shared some of their good times, he gained their confidence and 
learned to understand and even to sympathize with many of the 
attitudes displayed by them in the classroom. Although they 
were a few years older, their reactions were similar to those of the 
average high-school boy. During the first few days of the summer 
school they were not well acquainted with each other, as they 
came from a number of different colleges. Furthermore, they 
were all a little worried until they found that with considerable hard 
work the chances were good that most of them would pass in the 
course. 

The instructor’s personality was given a great deal of expert 
study to see if he was a “good fellow” or seemed to be “crabby.” 
If he was inclined occasionally to cut down the assignment of 
outside work to one-half of the usual amount because of the extreme 
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heat of the day, the students felt that they knew their man and 
were quite ready to meet him halfway by cutting down the half 
that remained. While they were thus getting their bearings, the 
class presented a very quiet and studious aspect; but those who 
finally satisfied themselves that they could do the work began to 
examine their fellow-students and their surroundings to see what 
opportunities there were to beguile a heated summer session. In 
a short time they were all on friendly terms and anxious to help 
one another either to have a good time or to pass in the course. 

Sometimes the assistance they gave in performing the various 
exercises was really beneficial, but more often it resulted in copying 
out-of-class assignments or in prompting during the recitations. 
Both of these evils are well known to every teacher. As it is 
practically impossible to prevent copying, nearly all experienced 
teachers, while insisting that the out-of-class assignments be 
handed in regularly, wisely refuse to give credit for any excellence 
they may contain unless it is paralleled by similar merits in class 
exercises. 

The prompting was not always due merely to an effort to help a 
fellow-sufferer in distress. This was brought out by the fact that 
some of the teachers taking the course often felt a strong impulse 
to prompt the student reciting. This would seem to indicate that 
such a tendency is an inevitable psychological reaction apart from 
its social significance. Every member of a class knows that he 
may be called on if the student reciting fails to give the correct 
answer, so that everyone does his best to be ready. Those who 
feel that they know the right answer are waiting to show how 
bright or how well prepared they are, and, as a result of this nervous 
tension, it takes only a very slight stimulus to set off the motor 
discharge which we call “prompting.” Those who are not near 
the student called on often recite out of turn for the same reason. 

Here again the teacher learns to be patient with what he 
understands to be the natural working of the human nervous 
system instead of a combined effort on the part of the class to 
help a fellow-student in difficulty. This does not mean that 
prompting should be tolerated; in this respect, as well as in many 
others, the class can and must be taught self-control. It must 
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also be recognized that prompting is sometimes a deliberate attempt 
to cheat. For purposes of discipline such acts should be sharply 
discriminated from those due to thoughtlessness. 

One other source of disturbance developed as soon as the college 
students in the course became well acquainted with one another, 
namely, a spirit of “‘horseplay,”’ which was in no sense a deliberate 
attempt to annoy the instructor but rather the result of a feeling of 
good-fellowship. How to handle such a spirit is a difficult problem. 
It has often been observed that such a feeling in European schools 
is inhibited by the students themselves as a result of tradition and 
that a spirit of earnestness pervades every classroom. The influ- 
ence of tradition in the United States appears to be in the opposite 
direction, and most college graduates seem to value the memory of 
the enjoyment they received from their pranks and other features 
of the social side of college life more than they esteem the instruction 
they received. Even the parents of many of the students are 
quite explicit in their declarations that they believe the social side 
is the more important. 

The instructor is inevitably the victim of such a situation; but 
if he is a skilful teacher and has a good understanding of the psycho- 
logical factors involved, the case is by no means hopeless. In this 
summer course, freed from the double responsibility of teaching 
and maintaining good order, the writer was able to give much of 
his attention to observations on the occasions when disturbances 
were likely to occur. As there was a capable instructor in charge, 
the mild pranks that did occur were never the result of lack of 
interest in the work but were usually a signal that most of the mem- 
bers of the class had become tired and that some change in the 
work was necessary. On such occasions, even the teachers taking 
the course seemed to welcome the diversion as affording a few 
minutes of rest. The remedy is obvious, and the wise teacher 
will watch for signs of fatigue in the faces of his students and not 
wait until the class tends to become disorderly. 

There were a few cases of marked inattention, for which there 
seemed to be no other reason than that the students believed that 
they were entitled to a good time. The prevalence of such a lack 
of earnestness has already been commented on. Fortunately, 
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it is by no means wholly incurable. The teacher can often create 
an atmosphere of serious work by treating the subject-matter of 
instruction as being so extremely important that nothing should 
be allowed to interfere with it. This impression is conveyed more 
by the teacher’s manner than by actual words. [If he is inclined 
to allude to matters that have no direct bearing on the work in 
hand, or if he leaves the class frequently to bring in material that 
he has forgotten, he will surely fail to create such an atmosphere. 
Sometimes the instructor, especially in secondary-school work, is 
continually being requested to read notices to his classes, often at 
a time when he is trying to emphasize a point. It is only through 
lessons carefully prepared which begin and end with precision and 
are free from such interruptions that an instructor can hope to 
teach his pupils to be earnest students. 

At the close of the summer session, one fact seemed to stand 
out above all others, namely, that to increase the amount learned 
by the average class, emphasis should be placed on a more careful 
management of classroom conditions rather than on a more spec- 
tacular performance by the teacher in presenting his subject. 


Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An introductory study of world literature—The scope and general character 
of a recent volume entitled Literature of the World can perhaps best be presented 
through a somewhat full excerpt from the Preface: 


It has not been our purpose to furnish an inclusive and detailed compendium of 
literature nor to enter any of the numerous by-paths of literary criticism. Our aim 
has been rather to present in straightforward language a brief study of the literature 
of each of the major nations. We give in general the accepted judgments. We indi- 
cate the main currents, devote some attention to all writers of real consequence, and 
offer relatively full studies of authors who are recognized as the great figures in litera- 
ture. In short, the book contains what we deem to be the essential facts that everyone 
should know about the literature of the world. Our observation has been that a 
person who may be well informed regarding the chief writers of England and America, 
for instance, has all too frequently only a vague impression of the literature of—let us 
say—lItaly and Spain, or of Russia and Scandinavia. He may specialize in one direc- 
tion, but show astonishing ignorance of the field of letters as a whole. We hope, 
therefore, that this general outline of literature in one volume—the first of its kind, so 
far as we know—may serve a useful purpose. 

Generally speaking, each chapter gives the historical background, some information 
about matters of language and racial connection, and an indication of the outstanding 
characteristics of the people. Then follows a chronological survey of the literature. 
Extracts from the works studied are occasionally included where these will serve to 
elucidate the text, but it is obvious that this element must be comparatively slight in 
a volume of such proportions as this. At the close of each chapter is appended a refer- 
ence list of easily obtainable works in history, literature, and criticism. Since the 
impulse of the book is to encourage the reader to investigate the literature itself, 
good editions and translations of the classics are cited. Topics for special study are 
suggested as well. 


As these paragraphs from the Preface suggest, this volume is not primarily 
a study of literary movements and relationships, though a great deal of informa- 
tion about these aspects of literature is given incidentally. It is essentially a 
guide to the study of the greater writers and writings, conveniently grouped 
according to race or nationality. It is a work, too, of readers endowed with 


* Wri1iaM L. RicHARDSON and JEssE M. Owen, Literature of the World. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. ix+526. $2.00. 
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enthusiasm and a wide range of tastes and of intelligent and stimulating teach- 
ers, rather than of professional critics and literary historians. 

From the character and temper of its makers, Literature of the World 
derives its highest value. It can do much to remove our American ignorance 
concerning literature not written in our language and thus lessen our provincial- 
ity. But its chief service I conceive to be much higher than this. In its 
most happily written sections it succeeds in suggesting the character and flavor 
of many of the masterpieces of literature and invites and even entices one to 
read these for himself. This, it seems to me, is the greatest service that such a 
manual can perform. I am desperately weary of the absurd notion—fostered 
by too many club programs and school and college courses—that the study of 
literature means perusing “critical estimates’”’ and learning names and dates 
and titles and other similar “facts” about literature. The only way to study 
literature, to appreciate it and enjoy it, is to read it—not read about it. IfI 
may judge by my own reactions, many sections of this book will stimulate to a 
reading or a re-reading of Homer and the Greek tragic poets—for example, 
of Dante, of several of the Russian novelists, of some of the great passages of the 
Bible. And thereby the highest purpose possible to a manual of literature will 
have been achieved. 

It is obvious that the makers of this book have been less interested and have 
read less widely in some fields than in others, with the natural consequence that 
the work is of uneven interest and value. It is less happy, I think, in the 
purely informational and critical passages. In these the exact scholar will 
detect inaccuracies, and the critical reader will occasionally be irritated by 
the repetition of panegyric and by the crowded sentences and cramped style. 
But such defects, pardonable or unavoidable in a work of this character, should 
not be counted too heavily against it. On the whole, it is admirably conceived 
and executed. Its appearance is attractive, too, inside and out. It opens 
broad avenues and attractive by-paths along which, singly or in companies, 
there should be many travelers toward knowledge and delight. 

W. F. BRYAN 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A new elementary French text.—An elementary French text’ by Arthur G. 
Bovée represents a gradual evolution. It has evidently been developed in the 
classroom in accordance with all that is best in modern language teaching. 

Typographically it is a superior product. The pagination has been skil- 
fully done; the print is clear, and the binding is solid. This meets about all 
of the requirements for a school text. It is possible that it may contain some 
errors, but none were detected as the book was examined for the purposes of 
this review. 


1 ARTHUR GIBBON Bove, Premiére Année de Francais. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1922. Pp. xx+546+36. $1.64. 
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As pointed out in the Preface, the language is treated as a means of express- 
ing human thought. Consequently the author has made the thought the unit 
rather than the individual word. In applying this principle, the subject-matter, 
which is concrete, is developed in connected thought groups which lend them- 
selves readily to dramatization. By the process of multiple associations the 
material is learned more easily and with a much better chance of retention. 

The vocabulary seems intensely practical, consisting of approximately 
1,500 words among which are found the 500 most important words indicated 
by Thorndike in The Teacher’s Word Book. The author claims that the vocab- 
ulary develops and unfolds logically and in perfect sequence in the same 
way as propositions in geometry which makes for perfect enchatnement. He has 
certainly been very consistent in the application of this principle. In addition 
to well-chosen words, there is a wealth of idiomatic French which contrasts 
strikingly with many translation books where the sentence structure often 
parallels the English. 

Though the acquisition of a good vocabulary for reading purposes is the 
objective of the book, grammar is not neglected. It is “caught through usage 
rather than taught by rule.” It is not merely explained but is taught by an 
abundance of repetition in varied constructions and new combinations. Many 
rules are both simplified and unified by the application of phonetic laws. 

Phonetics is an integral and organic part of the book. The result must be 
a good pronunciation as well as a better appreciation of the language. The 
common mistake of placing a phonetic hors d’ceuvre at the beginning of the 
book never or rarely to be referred to again has been wisely avoided. 

As far as the arrangement of the material is concerned, the book is rather 
unusual. It is divided into lessons called ‘‘Classes.” Each lesson is the faith- 
ful record of what takes place in the classroom during the recitation. It is in 
the form of a class program, one for each day in the year. Obviously there 
will be an economy of time for the experienced teacher. Besides, it furnishes a 
guide to the new teacher. Furthermore, since “the teacher’s explanations 
become the home reading of the pupils, what is apparently an oral method 
becomes in effect a pre-reading course of 250 pages.” 

The technique which the author has used has produced a definite result. 
The subject-matter of the whole book is logically knit together. The lesson of 
today grows out of the lesson of yesterday and is a stepping-stone to the lesson 
of tomorrow. The known is used to explain the unknown and is constantly 
re-worked with it. The process resembles a piece of weaving rather than a 
series of water-tight compartments. In fact, the author seems to stress con- 
stantly the point of enchainement. 

This text warrants serious consideration. Not only is it based on sound 
principles of language pedagogy, but it also takes account of the psychology 
of language learning. In respect to the treatment of pronunciation, vocabulary, 
and grammar, the book represents a decided advance in methods of modern 


language teaching. 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


James L. BARKER 
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The teaching of English grammar.—To all who are concerned with the 
teaching of English grammar Professor Lyman’s story of the development of 
American methods in this subject should prove both interesting and helpful. 
As he says, “no other study in the curriculum has had a more spectacular rise 
and a more dramatic fall; moreover, concerning no other study today are edu- 
cators more in doubt” (p. 5). 

In his general account the author traces his subject from the early beginnings 
of English-grammar teaching to the critical reconstructions of recent years. In 
his detailed discussion, however, he confines himself largely to the periods pre- 
ceding 1850. A prominent note in his treatment of this early development 
is suggested in these words: 

This thesis shows that English grammar was introduced primarily as the core 
study of a secondary-school curriculum of the English rather than of the Latin type. 
It is the story of the process by which the dreary grind of Latin grammar was sup- 
planted, for the great majority of American school children, by the almost equally 
futile grind of English grammar [p. 12]. 

The main historical periods into which the developments are divided are 
characterized and delimited as follows: 

I. Grammar as an art. (a) Latin period, 1750-1784. (6) Rote period, 1784-1823. 
(c) Parsing period, 1823-1847. 

II. Grammar asa science. (a) Analysis period, 1848-1873. (b) Rhetorical period, 
1873-1891. (c) Incidental-study period, 1891-1920 [p. 103]. 


The contrasts between the various periods are illustrated by the following 


characterizations by Professor Lyman of (1) the methods used in the early 
Latin and rote periods (1750-1823) and (2) the methods of the later inductive 
movement. Concerning the earlier period, he says in part: 


The textbooks in most general use were modeled strictly after the Latin and their 
authors advised methods of instruction which had been used in teaching Latin grammar 
for 300 years. 

Instruction proceeded without exception from the wrong unit—the word. This 
was the natural result of the seemingly logical process of beginning with the simplest 
elements and proceeding to the complex. This method was destined to remain fixed 
until the revival led by Horace Mann. All the grammars began with the parts of 


speech. 
There was but little connection between the parrot-like recitation of rules and any 


real understanding of them. 

Relatively little effort in writing or speaking was made to apply the rules of gram- 
mar [p. 131]. 

On the other hand, concerning the later inductive movement (circa 1840) 
which was connected with the educational reforms of Horace Mann, James G. 
Carter, Henry Barnard, and others, the author says: 


The chief features of the inductive movement as they were applied to grammar were 
three in number: first, the attempt to make learners understand thoroughly every step 


* Roto L. Lyman, English Grammar in American Schools before 1850. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 12, 1921. Washington: Department of the Interior. $0.20. 
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of their progress; second, the use of oral and visual instruction, as a means of removing 
the tedium of book learning; and, third, the addition of the pupil’s own activity in 
actually applying principles as he learned them, not only by means of additional 
exercises for parsing and correcting false syntax but also of exercises in sentence building 
and composition. All these were to be taught in close association with grammar 
[p. 144]. 

Professor Lyman’s long experience with the professional aspects of English 
teaching enabled him to view each detailed movement from the larger perspec- 
tive of general developments in English instruction. Consequently his inter- 
pretative comments concerning the bearings of past processes on present prob- 
lems are particularly instructive. 

From the scholarly standpoint, the publication is a model of careful detailed 
historical research. A mass of original sources was examined, including colonial 
and state laws, archives, school documents, textbooks in grammar, advertise- 
ments in colonial newspapers, etc. The author’s training in general education 
and his careful study of general educational writings such as those of John 
Locke and Horace Mann enabled him to relate the specific developments in 
grammar to the more general developments in education in a very illuminating 
manner. From this point of view the dissertation is a particularly valuable 
contribution to the history of educational practice in its relation to general 
social conditions and general educational theory. 

S. C. PARKER 


A new college text in United States history —During the past few years there 
has been an increasing demand for a new textbook in United States history on 
the college level. Recent events have made a shifting of emphasis necessary 
in a college course in United States history. The period since the Civil War 
must, as some think, receive one-half of the time devoted to the entire field. 
To satisfy those who desire this strong emphasis on the last two generations 
of our history is the purpose of a two-volume history of the United States now 
in the making, the first volume of which has recently come from the press." 

The theme of Professor Muzzey’s volume is the “development of the 
American ideal of democracy or self-government in freedom.” The spirit in 
which the book is written is well expressed in the following paragraph from the 
Preface. 


As a succession of happenings the past, even the most recent past, is forever gone. 
It is as far beyond our reach as the moons of Jupiter. It is behind our back, too. The 
entire and increasing work of our life is the unceasing creation of a future with our 
present materials—as in the case of the traveler who lays the corduroy road ahead of 
him log by log. Because our present material is the heritage of the long past, that 
past has eternal significance in determining the direction of the road which we lay. 


* S. Muzzey, The United States of America: Through the Civil War. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1922. Pp. vii+621+xxxix. $3.00. 
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Those interested in the economic interpretation of history will find little 
to console them in Professor Muzzey’s discussion. Economic factors are 
throughout the book kept in due subordination to the political. The justifica- 
tion for this subordination is to be found in the Preface where the author says 
that it is his belief that the pendulum of interest has swung too far to the eco- 
nomic side of our history. He believes that the origins of Jefferson democracy 
are more important than the origin of the oil industry and that it is more impor- 
tant to tabulate the rise and fall of the spirit of civic responsibility than to 
tabulate the rise and fall of exports and imports. The author’s general state- 
ment of the point at issue in the foregoing is that our heritage of material 
resources and that our final destiny are not the making of money but the making 
of America. 

A uniform scheme of organization is followed throughout the book. There 
are ten large co-ordinate topics considered in the entire discussion. These 
topics form the chapter headings. Each chapter is divided into three main 
divisions, making a total of thirty large topics. Such a plan made very long 
chapters necessary. The compact organization found in each chapter, however, 
saves the reader from getting lost, while the author’s brilliant style keeps him 
from becoming weary. In this matter of general organization and style of 
treatment the book certainly has no superior. 

At the end of the volume there are twenty-five pages of bibliography, 
arranged by chapters. For each chapter there are topics for research with 
exact references for each, and an extended general bibliography of material 
closely related to that found in the chapter. In more ways than one the 
volume is a real textbook in United States history on the college level. The 
principle of progress within the subject is applied in a way that the writer 


has never seen in other books in the field. 
R. M. Tryon 


Junior-senior high-school administration —Books on various phases of 
high-school administration have been appearing in rapid succession during the 
past few years. To this growing list has recently been added one* which aims 
to cover the field of secondary education in both the junior and senior depart- 
ments. Before discussing the nature and merits of the work, a word should be 
said regarding the conditions of its publication. In a large measure, it is a 
labor of love by students and friends of the late Professor Charles Hughes 
Johnston who, at the time of his death in September, 1917, was rapidly assuming 
a position of leadership in the field of secondary education. Eight of the twenty 
chapters were written in whole or in part by Mr. Johnston, the remainder by 
Mr. Newlon, Mr. Pickell, and others. 

Although the book is entitled Junior-Senior High School Administration 
and although it includes as chapter headings such topics as “Supervised Study,” 


tC. H. Jounston, J. H. NEWLoN, and F. G. PICKELL, Junior-Senior High School 
Administration. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. viii+399. 
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“Supervision of Teachers and Teaching,” “Internal Organization and Govern- 
ment,” “The High School Library,” “High School Publicity,” etc., it might 
almost more properly be styled a philosophy of secondary education, for the 
approach is in the main essentially philosophical. Effort is usually made to 
examine the various phases of administration in their larger bearings and to 
relate them to the purposes of secondary education. 

The tasks which the authors have attempted in this volume are ones that 
need to be thoroughly done. The time has arrived when the philosophy of 
secondary education should be restated in recognition of what we know about 
the nature of the individual and the social order, and in the light of the pro- 
found changes that have occurred in secondary education during the last 
two generations. And the senior author was as well qualified as any American 
educator to do this thing and would probably have done it had he lived. But 
the difficulties of posthumous publication and the obstacles to unity of con- 
ception and treatment, always encountered by busy men widely separated 
but engaged in a joint undertaking, were not entirely surmounted. Some of 
the chapters, written by Mr. Johnston for various occasions, could not be 
greatly modified for publication without doing serious violence to his views, 
while their publication in much the form in which he left them likewise probably 
fails to represent perfectly his matured ideas. This becomes the more signifi- 
cant when it is observed that several of the more important chapters were 
written during the war period and reflect the naiveté as well as the idealism 
of that time. In spite of these criticisms, however, it is clear that we are 


indebted to the junior authors, not only for having preserved some of the 
more stimulating thoughts about the high school of one of America’s most 
promising young educators, but also for having made certain important contri- 
butions of their own to our educational literature. 


GEORGE S. Counts 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Industrial arts in junior high schools—The past six or eight years have 
witnessed a well-defined movement within the field of manual and industrial 
arts to break away from the narrow and formalized work of the earlier manual 
training courses. Progress is notable particularly in that phase of industrial 
arts education which deals with boys of the early adolescent age during the 
junior high school period. Although the movement has been rather general 
in progressive school systems throughout the country, up to the present time 
there has been nothing in the literature of the field which has attempted to sum- 
marize and to evaluate the contributions which have been made. 

A book? recently released by its publishers sets forth in excellent fashion 
an interpretation of some of the newer conceptions of industrial arts work and 
its place in the scheme of general education for the intermediate or junior 


*A. H. EpGerton, Industrial Arts and Prevocational Education in Junior High 
Schools. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 104. $0.80. 
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high school period. The material presented is largely that collected by the 
author during a survey conducted while he was connected with the department 
of education of Indiana University. The extent of the study is indicated by 
the fact that data were collected from schools located in as widely separated 
sections of the country as New York and California. 

It has come to be a more or less generally accepted fact that courses of 
study in various communities reflect, to a certain extent, local conditions. This 
is more true, probably, of industrial and vocational courses in general than of 
any other type of school work. In spite of the wide variety of work which the 
author’s investigation seems to show, in the prevailing industrial arts work in 
different schools, there seems to be rather common agreement as to objectives 
and methods. These facts would seem to testify to the resourcefulness and initi- 
ative of teachers and supervisors in meeting course-of-study problems which is 
in striking contrast to the way that content material has been developed in the 
past under the artificial restraint of tradition and custom. 

In addition to setting forth the four or five objectives which have controlled 
the fabrication of the newer courses in industrial arts subjects on the junior 
high school level, the author has wisely included a number of suggestive prob- 
lems. The descriptions of these problems have been contributed by the teach- 
ers in the field under whom they have been worked out. They present such a 
wide variety of simple projects in various mediums that their presentation 
should carry conviction to those who still think of manual or industrial arts in 
terms of benchwork in wood. 

The book should prove interesting and stimulating to administrators and 
supervisors throughout the country. It carries a message of something which 
is better than the old, not because it is new, but because it is based on a number 


of years of patient experimentation and investigation. 
Harry FULtTz 


English composition in problems of everyday life-—A fundamentally correct 
principle of teaching the use of the mother tongue is the basis upon which 
Maurice H. Weseen has constructed his new type of composition textbook.* 
It is the principle that the great majority of students should have abundant 
practice in the forms of composition universally used in everyday life. Part I, 
covering 213 pages, devotes eight chapters to the various forms of letters and 
reports. Each chapter contains abundant specimens accompanied by induc- 
tive building up of principles. Best of all, the author sees that composition is 
primarily a matter of the selection, organization, and presentation of ideas, 
involving both rhetorical and grammatical correctness, and, what is often 
neglected, logical correctness as well. Here is a textbook maker who sees that 
his task is to teach sound and correct thinking as the basis for sound and correct 


1 Maurice H. WESEEN, Everyday Uses of English. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922. Pp. xv+447. $2.00. 
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rhetoric. The last half of the book is more conventional, with chapters on word 
study, spelling, construction of sentences, punctuation, and paragraph writing. 
R. L. LyMAn 


A new volume of essays and stories.—In the evaluation of a collection of 
essays and short stories there are three important matters to consider: first, 
the pedagogical aids and suggestions which it provides; second, the way in 
which it is organized; and third, the selections which it contains. A volume 
which makes a contribution in any of these particulars deserves publication; 
one which contributes to all three is a notable addition to the field. 

Modern Essays and Stories' contains the following helps and suggestions 
for teachers and pupils: introductory material concerning the essay and 
the short story, a brief introduction to each selection, footnotes below the 
pages explanatory of historical and literary allusions, and, accompanying each 
essay and story, suggestive questions, twenty subjects for written imitation, 
and directions for writing. On the whole, the pedagogical features of the book, 
while marked by no great originality, are creditable and will prove helpful and 
suggestive. 

The selections in the volume are organized according to type in the tra- 
ditional manner. The essays are arranged in five divisions: familiar, story, 
didactic, critical, and biographical or, as it appears by an oversight in the 
table of contents and not altogether inaptly, “biological.”” The stories are of 
four types: legendary, historical, adventure, realistic. Short divisions are 
also set aside for “poetic prose” and “personality in correspondence.” The 
organization of material will be regarded by many teachers as artificial rather 
than natural or functional. It can hardly be regarded as a contribution to the 
field. 

The chief merit of the volume lies in the value of the readings which it 
contains. Aiming, apparently, to make the book a useful guide in the teaching 
of composition, the editor has chosen only modern selections. To quote from 
the Preface: 

The essays in this book, instead of telling about coffee houses or stage coaches, 
Scotch peasants or literary circles in London or Edinborough, tell about such subjects 
as Christmas crowds, church bells, walking, dogs, the wind, children, the streets of 
New York, school experiences, and various modern ideals in work, in literature, and in 
life [p. vii]. 

The stories in like manner are distinctly modern. For the most part, 
the selections have not previously appeared in collections intended for school 
use. They are, in general, within the capacity and interest of high-school 
Juniors and Seniors. By making them available to teachers of English, the 
editor has rendered a distinct service. 

Howarp C. 


* FREDERICK Hovuxk Law, Modern Essays and Stories. New York: Century Co., 
1922. Pp. xxvilit+314. $1.25. 
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Training for democracy.—The rise of problems of a social, economic, and 
industrial character is the inevitable accompaniment of a developing and 
expanding democratic society. ‘The increase in population and the develop- 
ment of a complex industrial order tend to augment both the number and the 
complexity of these problems. In a democratic society such as ours their 
ultimate solution rests with the rank and file of the population. 

For a number of years there has been a growing tendency in American 
education to recognize the need of training our school population for active 
and intelligent participation in the solution of these problems. Indeed, this 
type of training is now considered to be a major function of education for 
democracy. 

It is to meet the demand for this type of training that Mr. Williamson has 
prepared a textbook’ which presents and treats in a thoroughgoing way some 
of the most important problems in American democratic life today. 

The success of our endeavor to train our future citizenry to deal effectively 
with large social and economic issues will depend, in great measure, upon the 
directness with which we go about our task. We have habitually assumed 
that more or less extended courses in history would be effective. The difficulty 
in this connection lies in the fact that the vital present-day problems do not 
receive the emphasis and attention which their importance deserves. Because 
of the danger of neglecting the vital present-day issues there is emerging a 
group of school people who are insisting on a more direct method of dealing 
with the large current problems than is afforded under the present plan of 
organization of textbook materials in the field of history. The advocates of 
the more direct attack of current problems will welcome the appearance of 
Mr. Williamson’s book. The author has singled out the major social, economic, 
and political problems before the American public at the present time. From 
every authoritative source he has drawn material which could give a well- 
rounded treatment of the problem. One reads the book with the feeling that 
the author is dealing with the large current issues in American life in an unbiased 
and scholarly way. 

The major divisions will give a general notion of the nature of the book: 
“Foundations of American Democracy,” ‘‘American Economic Problems,” 
‘‘American Social Problems,” ‘“‘American Political Problems,” and ‘‘The 
Mechanism of Government.” 

The list of readings found at the close of each chapter will be helpful to 
those wishing a more extended treatment of the problems than is possible 
within the compass of a single volume. The topics for investigation and report, 
found at the conclusion of each chapter, furnish another valuable adjunct to 


the book. 
W. S. GUILER 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


1 THAMES Ross WILLIAMSON, Problems in American Democracy. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1922. Pp. xv-+567. 
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English teaching in high schools—The subject of English has probably 
received more attention in the high school than any other single subject. The 
work in composition and grammar has been especially difficult to motivate. 
Much of the difficulty in the teaching has been due to a lack of good textbooks 
prepared solely for the high school. It was to supply this lack that Murray 
and Wiles prepared their book.t The principles that guided the authors and the 
plan of their work are well set forth in the following quotations from the 
Preface: 

Principles.—Throughout the First Book in English the authors have kept clearly 
in mind the fundamental problems of English composition: (1) The problem of some- 
thing to speak or write about; (2) the problems of gathering, evaluating, and organiz- 
ing materia]; (3) the problems of expressing thoughts correctly, clearly, sincerely, 
and pleasingly; and (4) the problem of adapting what is spoken or written to a definite 
audience or to a definite body of readers. An examination of the lessons in this book 
will show that these fundamentals have been made basic considerations [p. v]. 

Plan of the book.—The book is divided into two parts. Part I treats of the com- 
position as a whole and of the paragraph; Part II, of the sentence, words, etc. These 
two larger phases of English composition have been kept separate because there is 
no consensus of opinion as to the sequence in which Jessons on composition as a whole 
and the paragraph, and lessons on the sentence, words, etc., should be presented, nor 
of the amount of time that should be devoted to each of these phases [p. vil]. 

In keeping with these principles and this plan the authors have prepared 
a series of 161 lessons in Part I and 76 lessons in Part II. The materials in 
these lessons are well selected and very usable for high-school classes. The 
subject-matter is well arranged and is sufficiently abundant to provide for a 
rather wide range of individual differences in tastes and choices. A very 
valuable part of the book is the appendix, which contains the fundamental 
elements of punctuation, spelling rules, a list of words frequently misspelled, 
irregular verbs, etc., and a brief account of the Better Speech Movement. 

This is a very usable book which should go far toward relieving the diffi- 
culties of the busy English teacher who has not the time or the energy to pre- 
pare the abundance of materials so necessary to secure interest and thoroughly 
motivate work in composition. It should find a wide field of usefulness in 


secondary schools. 
H. W. Nutr 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


A handbook on vegetable gardening.—In many recent textbooks the authors 
have endeavored to connect the content of the book with the activities of the 
children in order to stimulate greater interest. This they have often sought 
to do by suggesting numerous projects in which the children may be interested. 
However important the project method may be in education, its use will not 
result in maximum good unless the teacher and pupil have before them plenty 
of suggestive and instructive materials, the former to reveal possibilities, the 
latter to use in purposeful planning and in executing finished plans. 


t A. L. Murray and E, P. Wigs, A First Book in English. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1922. Pp. x+478. 
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The purpose of a recent writer’ on agriculture has been to supply the 
student with a guidebook for studying vegetable growing from all angles, 
practical and technical, managerial and scientific. It is intended primarily 
for pupils in vocational agricultural classes of high schools and of other county, 
district, and state schools that are benefiting from federal funds under the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

The method which the author adopted in writing the book is to study each 
vegetable as if it were to be produced. For example, in chapter ii, the sola- 
naceous crop composed of tomatoes, eggplants, and peppers is studied under 
three projects. The problems presented and discussed in the first project on 
tomato growing are as follows: why grow tomatoes, selecting location, choosing 
varieties, obtaining seed, constructing the hotbed, constructing the cold 
frame, making plant boxes, making straw mats, sowing seed, caring for the 
seedlings, making paper pots, transplanting, hardening the plants, preparing 
the garden soil, planting in the garden, planting with other vegetables, cultivat- 
ing, training the plants, combating insects and diseases, and harvesting and 
marketing. While each of these problems is discussed and methods for the 
solution of the problems given, specific reference is made in each case to other 
books or articles on the particular subject. A number of pictures are presented 
illustrating methods of action or the results desired. Each project in the book 
is treated in a fashion similar to the tomato project. 

The textbook contains twenty-one different projects, the final one being 
‘Making the Home Garden.” Asa help to the student in preparing a project 
plan, a seasonal program is presented in the first chapter in which ample space 
is provided for local adjustments. 

The book is an excellent presentation of vegetable gardening. The author 
has not only suggested numerous projects, but also supplied sufficient informa- 
tion to use in making and executing plans. For these reasons the teacher or 


student of agriculture will find the book especially useful. 
JAMES VAUGHN 


New textbook on physiology.—Although the subject of physiology in the 
public schools is no longer regarded as simply a discussion of the evil effects of 
smoking and of drinking alcoholic beverages, nevertheless it still functions far 
less in educational practice than in educational theory. There is evidently a 
need for a substantial course in physiology in the later high-school years which 
will not only serve as a foundation for hygienic habits but also develop a broader 
concept of organic functions for those who will later pursue advanced academic 
work. A recent text? by Dr. Burton-Opitz presents the subject-matter of 
physiology in a manner which is in striking contrast with the treatment of the 

* L. Warts, Vegetable Growing Projects. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xxiii+318. 

2 RussELL Burton-Opitz, An Elementary Manual of Physiology. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., 1922. Pp. 411. $2.50. 
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older elementary books, but which uses a terminology and a direct form of 
explanation fitted to the maturity of advanced high-school or normal-training 
students. 

The book is written for the general, rather than for the technical or pro- 
fessional, course. It is organized around six main topics, namely, ‘The Physi- 
ology of Muscle and Nerve,” “The Circulation of the Blood and Lymph,” 
“Respiration,” ‘Nutrition,’ “The Nervous System,” and “The Sense 
Organs.” The selection of material and the diagrams and illustrations are 
excellent. 

The text will be of service to three classes of students: (1) to advanced 
high-school or junior-college classes where the need is for a general introductory 
course; (2) to normal-training classes, particularly in those states where the 
subject of physiology is required for a teaching certificate; (3) to students of 
educational psychology who will find the excellent discussion of the nervous 
system and sense organs a very useful source for reference. 
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